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RECREATION 
AND 

PUBLIC ACCESS 
IN THE 
COASTAL ZONE 


By Nathaniel P. Reed 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks 


The coastal zone is a dynamic 
ecosystem. The meeting of lanc 
and water creates a medium which 
is more productive than the best 
farm land of the world. Estuaries 
support at some time in their life 
cycle most of those marine species 
man values for commercial and 
sport fisheries. 
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Many Florida public beaches 
provide no overnight 
accommodations but serve a 
broad segment of the public. 

The coastal zone is also the 
site of man’s most intense activi- 
ties. From Seattle to Los Angeles, 
from Houston to Miami to New 
York, man has chosen the coastal 
zone as the preferential place for 
his largest cities. The industrial- 
commercial activity within the 
coastal zone is enormous, as is its 
onshore and offshore production 
of fossil fuels and other mineral 
resources. 

The coastal zone is also one of 
the most desirable locations for 
recreation. The migration of in- 
land residents to coastal recrea- 
tion areas is an annual phenomenon 
of massive proportion. 

Estuarine preservation, develop- 
ment, and recreation are not in- 
compatible, but their coexistence 
in the coastal zone cannot be left 
to chance. Accommodating each 
of these activities is a challenge 
of today which must be met. 

Without sacrificing any com- 
ponent of potential coastal zone 
use, the integrity of the environ- 
ment must be maintained. With this 
goai foremost, all segments of 
Miami Beach commercial 
facilities provide access only 


to those who buy or rent 
accommodations. 





Olson Terminal on California's 


Humboldt Bay. 
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government and society can plan 
and coordinate their activities to 
achieve mutually acceptable ends. 

The theme ‘Recreation and 
Public Access in the Coastal Zone’ 
incorporates some widely held be- 
liefs and firmly established prin- 
ciples of America’s heritage. On 
the one hand, the constitution pro- 
tects the rights of private property; 
on the other, the public claims 
free and unencumbered access to 
the Nation's beaches. | believe the 
coastal zone represents a resource 
base that provides excellent op- 
portunities for both the public and 


Baker Beach shares the mouth 


of San Francisco Bay with 
the Bay Bridge. 


private sectors. But if each sector 
is to secure its rightful share of 
these opportunities, they, too, must 
work in harmony. 

The Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 prescribes legitimate 
land use alternatives for fragile 
coastal areas. Specifically, the 
statute places the burden of pro- 
ducing coastal zone management 
systems on the States. Certain 
Federal programs add to this con- 
cept. For example, the Department 
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of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s 701 funding program calls 
on the States and regions within 
the States to contribute to a land 
use planning system. 

As amended by the Housing. and 
Community Development Act of 
1974, P.L. 93-383, the 701 pro- 
gram specifies that States and 
local governments in order to re- 
ceive planning grants, must carry 
out a comprehensive planning 
process. This must include a land- 





use element to guide the pattern 
and intensity of land use for resi- 


dential, commercial, industrial, 
and other activities. It also requires 
studies, criteria, standards, and 
procedures to guide and control 
major decisions as to where growth 
shall take place within the grant 
recipient's boundaries. 

As a recreation resource, the 
coastal zone lures visitors not only 
from contiguous States but from 
areas lacking a water boundary— 


and it is essential that the needs 
of these people be addressed in 
an orderly fashion. Each coastal 
State, in preparing its Compre- 
hensive Outdoor Recreation Plan, 
should take special notice of 
coastal areas and plans developed 
for those areas. Ideally, a symbiotic 
relationship should form between 
these two areas of responsibility 
to ensure not only that recreation 
and public access are afforded a 
fair place alongside the many 
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other legitimate uses of the coast- 
al zone; but also that coastal zone 
agencies investigate and examine 
how they can participate in state- 
wide recreation planning. 

In short, early and close co- 
ordination is needed between the 
two principles. Such cooperation 
has already occurred in a number 
of States. In Florida, for example, 
the Division of Recreation and 
Parks enjoys a hand-in-glove re- 
lationship with the coastal coordi- 





San Onofre Nuclear 
Generating Station south of 
San Clemente, Calif., recently 
produced its 20 billionth 
kilowatt-hour of electricity. 


nating agency, the Division of Re- 
source Management. Representa- 
tives from both agencies work 
together toward the best distri- 
bution of the $240 million avail- 
able to acquire environmentally 
endangered lands. 

Such a relationship, however, 
must not be limited to the State 
level only. The National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
explicitly requires that coordina- 
tion involve all levels—Federal, 
State, local, and regional agencies, 
interest groups, and the public. 
Each possesses a legitimate voice 
in recreation and can contribute 
significantly to the planning, acqui- 
sition, and development of recrea- 
tion areas. 

Recently, this cooperation has 
stimulated the acquisition of valu- 
able areas in the coastal zone— 
the Armand Bayou in Texas, for 
example. 

Protected from possible devel- 
opment, the Bayou has become a 
perpetual legacy to the future, 


made possible through the efforts 
of the National Audubon Society, 
local citizens and governments, and 
Federal grants from. the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

A number of States face heavy 
developmental pressures along the 
coast in the form of highly inten- 
sive residential areas, industrial 
complexes, and exploitation of 
water itself. | am not demeaning 
the rights of these interests. In 
fact, their presence in many in- 
stances is necessary and essential. 
But the exigency of growth should 
not supercede the public right to 
enjoy the splendor of an oceanside 
or lakeside. One should not ex- 
clude the other. 

Genuine provisions for the rec- 
reating public should and must be 
included in the considerations of 
project design and layout. Com- 
patibility of use must be explored 
when contemplating resource com- 
mitments. 


The Coastal Zone Management 
Act will encourage responsible 
people to address this issue. The 
act can be the tool to help de- 
velop workable solutions. Of 
course, not all areas along the 
coast are amenable to multiple 
use or to survival in the com- 
petition for prime sites, but several 
recent Federal laws provide an op- 
portunity to preserve prime unique 
areas. The Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972 authorizes the National 
Oceanic and Atmosphereic Admin- 
istration to designate marine sanc- 
tuaries to preserve or restore such 
areas for their conservation, recrea- 
tional, ecological, or esthetic val- 
ues. The Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 provides match- 
ing funds for States to acquire, 
develop, and operate estuarine 
sanctuaries for scientific, educa- 
tional, and other compatible pur- 
poses. 

Besides affording vast oppor- 
tunities for active and passive 
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Dune fences guard and 
stabilize the barrier beach 
dunes at Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore, N. C. 


recreation, the coastal zone serves 
as a perpetual laboratory for scien- 
tific research. These forever chang- 
ing, ecologically important re- 
search opportunities are made 
possible by continuous shifts in 
shoreline configuration caused by 
tides and severe weather condi- 
tions. 

On the Outer Banks and the 
Barrier Islands of North Carolina, 
fragile dunes and islands are at 
nature’s mercy. The _ National 
Park Service recognized this prob- 
lem in its study of alternatives for 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore. 
The study clearly points out the 
continual metamorphosis of the 
coastal area. 

We must study this changing 
seascape if we are to come to 
grips with how far man_ should 
pursue the varied and often in- 
tense uses of the coastal areas. 
Then, we must use the study re- 
sults in coastal zone management 
policy and decisionmaking, for 
man will continue to alter the 


natural processes of nature. 

Man’s_ alterations may well 
change the economic, social, and 
recreational choices present in an 
otherwise natural environment. 
But not without a large cost to 
society—a cost not only in dollars 
but more importantly the socio- 
logical cost associated with un- 
planned, improper land use and 
the loss of irreplaceable natural 
resources. 

Those concerned with recrea- 
tion, conservation, and preserva- 
tion question the right of man to 
tamper with natural forces. This 
is not to say that in all cases man 
should let nature predict the re- 
sults of shifting sands and be at 
the mercy of hurricanes and ty- 
phoons, but infringement often 
causes more problems than it 
solves in the long run. At least we 
should now explore the alterna- 
tives, particularly in unique eco- 
logical areas. For these areas are 
too few to bow to the pressures 
of unwise development. 
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We strive for a balance between 
areas of intensive use, wilderness, 
scientific research, public access, 
and private rights. Not everyone 
seeks the same type of recreation- 
al experience, but State coastal 
zone plans should at least afford 
the public the opportunity of a 
choice—whether this choice be 
diving or fishing off a wreck, sun- 
bathing and swimming at the Jer- 
sey shore, or testing the frigid 
waters of Bar Harbor, Maine, in 
August. 

Above all, we must recognize 
that man interacts with and de- 
pends on his natural environment 
in myriad ways—some subtle, and 
some very obvious. There must be 
a realization that in environmental 
diversity and health, there is sta- 
bility and strength. 

We must work toward strength 
through comprehensive coastal 
planning that provides recreation 
along with many other life support 


needs only the coastal zone can 
meet. 





Docking room only at a 
California marina. 


PLANNING FOR 


COASTAL ZONE 
RECREATION 


By ‘‘Outdoor 
Recreation Action” 
Staff 


Down to the Sea in Shifts? 

Americans traditionally have 
sought to enliven their summers 
with a trip to the seashore. Wheth- 
er for a day, a week, or the sum- 
mer, increasing numbers’ have 
found family means for the sea- 
ward trek. We seem to believe in 
everyone's right to a place in the 
sun. 

Increasingly, however, the shore- 
ward migration has met snarled 
traffic, no-vacancy sings, long 
lines at available areas, residents- 
only restrictions, prohibitive costs, 
and signs stating: No Swimming— 
Polluted Waters. Particularly in 
and near the urban coastal areas, 
pressures from competing uses and 
water quality decline make a so- 
jurn at the beach more and more 
difficult. 

Despite her vastness, America is 
essentially a coastal Nation. Three- 
fourths of her residents and nine 
of her ten largest cities are in the 
30 States bordering the sea and 
the Great Lakes. More than half 
the population resides within 50 
miles of the coast. 

Commerce, industry, population, 
and the leisure-culture cluster 
along the shorelines of the water- 
ways, lakes, and seas. The coast- 
al zone is fertile. Wildlife flou- 
rishes there. Ninety percent of all 
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sea life concentrates there at 
some point during life cycles. 

The history of coastal zone 
management is largely one of 
neglect. A majority of the total 
shoreline is in private ownership, 
while much publicly owned shore 
is not open for public recreation 
use. Pollution, erosion, and _ ill- 
conceived development threaten 
the open shore, both public and 
private. Along the American shore- 
line devoted to recreation, hordes 
of vacationers already overtax 
Capacities of the resource. While 
the American love affair with the 
sea glows ever brighter, the sup- 
ply of public coastal recreation 
areas increases slowly. 

Today, the press to salt, sun, 
and sand has grown to such vol- 
umes that future generations may 
have to go “‘down to the sea in 
shifts.” 


The Federal Role 


In most locations, coastal zone 
planning, development, and man- 
agement involve many legal and 
political jurisdictions. In order to 
meet national or regional require- 
ments, Federal Government agen- 
cies carry out broad responsibili- 
ties in resource and facility man- 
agement, planning, regulation, and 
control, technical and _ financial 
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assistance, and research. 

In general, the Federal recrea- 
tion role in the coastal zone is now 
subject to the authorities assigned 
to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce by the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act of 1972. Planning, 
facility development, and manage- 
ment of established Federal areas 
now must comply with State 


Coastal Zone Management Pro- 
grams being developed by the 
States, under the guidance of the 
Office of Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment. 


Programs principally involved 
are those of the Department of the 
Interior's Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, National Park Service, Geo- 
logical Survey, and the Bureaus 
of Outdoor Recreation, Land Man- 
agement, Reclamation, and Indian 
Affairs, the Office of Water Re- 
search and Technology, and the 
Office of Land Use and Water 
Planning. The Office of Land Use 
and Water Planning is coordinating 
Interior's efforts to establish poli- 
cies, procedures, and responsibili- 
ties for departmental participation 
in the development and imple- 
mentation of state coastal zone 
management programs. 


Many other Federal agencies 


manage facilities or provide assist- 
ance in the coastal zone. These 








Avalon Beach on Santa No swimming, no skiing, no 
Catalina Island, Calif., adjoins diving: No human contact. 
a public marina and the 

passenger transport ship 

terminal 


Man sometimes exhibits 
contemptible inability to : Pea Island National Wildlife 
respect nature’s beauty. This Refuge, N. C., has miles of 


is in the vicinity of California's sunny beaches where visitors 
Anza Borrego State Park. fish, stroll, or go shelling. 


include the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers; the U.S. Coast Guard; 
Departments of Defense; Housing 
and Urban Development; Agricul- 
ture; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Council on Environmental 
Quality; and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Crucial to coastal zone man- 
agement is the perception by 
Federal agencies of the ‘‘national 
interest’ reflected in management 
decisions and philosophies. The 
Act of 1972 calls for the develop- 
ment of a management program by 
each coastal State which provides 
for adequate consideration of the 

. National interest involved in 
the siting of facilities necessary to 
meet requirements which are other 
than local in nature.’’ In the Interior 
Department, efforts are underway 
to define the ‘‘national interest’ 
from a departmental perspective. 

As the Federal Government's 
recreation focal point, BOR bases 


its coastal zone positions on these 
considerations: 


Recreation should be recognized 
as having importance equal to all 
other coastal zone uses and de- 
serving of equal consideration in 
planning and development. Such 
planning should consider the im- 
portance of retaining and improv- 
ing the quality of the Nation’s 
coastal zones to assure compati- 
bility with present and future out- 
door recreation needs. 

Coastal zone management plan- 
ning should be coordinated with 
planning for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund program and 
should be consistent with execu- 
tive policy planning and the land 
use planning element of the 701 
Comprehensive Planning Assist- 
ance Program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Acquisition of additional shore- 
line lands to be held in perpetuity 
for conservation, recreation, and 
compatible purposes should be 
given top priority by all land man- 
aging agencies. Every effort should 
be made to obtain and protect the 
right of public access to coastal 
areas. 


Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment and private land owners are 
encouraged to preserve coastal 
zone lands in as near natural con- 
dition as is reasonably possible 
while accommodating uses of such 
lands in a manner that will serve 
the best interests of all the public. 


The Federal Recreation Posture 

Under Areas of Critical Con- 
cern, the Nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan, produced for the 
Interior Department by the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation in 1973, 
urged special consideration of 
several types of resources related 
to or found within the coastal 
zone. These include shorelines, 
beaches, estuaries, flood plains, 
wetlands, unique or valuable natu- 
ral areas, islands, and_ historic 
sites. 

Noting that there is tremendous 
opportunity for conservation or- 
ganizations, States, and the Feder- 
al Government to cooperate in the 
protection of these resources, the 
Plan stated: 

Federal agencies are called 
upon to accelerate the evaluation 
of their holdings in the coastal 
zone to determine which beaches 
and shorelines can be made avail- 
able for increased public recreation 
use. 

States can complement this 
Federal action by evaluating pres- 
ent laws relating to ownership and 
access, and where necessary, tak- 
ing steps to provide public access 
to beaches and shorelines. 

State and local governments 
also should develop plans and pro- 
grams to utilize Land and Water 
Conservation Fund monies for 
acquisition of beaches, shorelines, 
and estuaries with recreation val- 
ues, and should encourage and 
assist conservation organizations 
in purchasing and obtaining do- 
nations of key parcels of shore- 
lines. 

Meshing of coastal recreation 
planning with that for other uses is 
critical. 

Coastal area recreational use 
and resource protection require 


close coordination between the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
the Office of Coastal Zone Man- 
agement. The coordination focal 
point is the concurrent implemen- 
tation of the Nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan and the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972. 

On both the Federal and State 
sides of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation programs, the primary 
concerns are with planning. Coast- 
al zone protection and public use 
are emphasized, when applicable, 
in all Nationwide Plan actions re- 
lated to acquisition, development, 
management, and administration 
of Federal lands. And, BOR en- 
courages provisions in Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recrea- 


Sentinels of the past many 
times continue to serve as 
interest points of the future. 
Cape Hatteras Light, N. C. 





tion Plans for achieving Nation- 
wide Plan goals and Coastal Zone 
Management objectives. This in- 
cludes establishing marine-related 
recreation priorities in planning 
efforts. The Bureau's Regional 
Directors participate in task groups 
or councils working to resolve 
coastal zone problems, while the 
State Liaison Officers for admin- 
istration of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund can assist in 
coordinating plans and _ projects 
with their counterparts under the 
Coastal Zone Management Act. 


The Bureau contributes to coast- 
al zone planning by: 

1. Identifying existing marine 
resources and suggesting sites for 
future acquisition, public access, 
and so on; 

2. Developing guidelines for 
multiple use of coastal lands; 

3. Participating in task groups 
to develop policies and practices 
to resolve management problems 
and conflicts of interest related to 
coastal zone management; 

4. Encouraging State and local 
governments to accept more re- 
sponsibility for recreation resource 
preservation, conservation, and ap- 
propriate use of the coastal zone 

5. Defining the role and respon- 
sibility of the private sector for 
coastal zone use, management, 
and development; 

6. Emphasizing objectives for 
preservation of coastal ecology, 
natural areas, marine sanctuaries, 
cultural and historical values, and 
public access, and managing use 
limitations in implementing Na- 
tionwide Plan actions; and 

7. Developing public awareness 
of resource conservation needs and 
appropriate uses of marine re- 
sources, through existing educa- 
tion systems and research pro- 
grams. 

Also, by Legislative authority or 
upon direction by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Bureau undertakes 
studies of the suitability of ap- 
propriate areas for designation as 
National Parks, National Seashores 
and Lakeshores, National Recrea- 
tion Areas, Wild and Scenic Riv- 


ers, and trails. If an area is found 
suited, the Bureau recommends 
how it could be developed, ad- 
ministered, and used for the 
chosen purposes. Studies by the 
Bureau have resulted in many na- 
tional actions such as authorization 
by Congress of the Gateway Na- 
tional Recreation Area in New 
York, the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area at San Francisco, 
Gulf Islands, Cumberland Island, 
Assateague Island, and Fire Island 
National Seashores, and many 
other coastal areas. 

In cooperation with the White 
House and the General Services 
Administration, the Bureau trans- 
fers Federal surplus _ properties, 
many in the coastal zone, at no 
cost to State and local govern- 
ments for park and_ recreation 
uses. 


Man once more comes up from 
the sea to salt, surf, and sand 


This generation has “willed” to 
those of the future in 
perpetuity 35 miles of 
Assateague Island National 
Seashore beaches in Maryland 
and Virginia. 








In commenting on the program 
recently, Robert B. Ditton, As- 
sociate Professor, Texas A&M 
University, stated: 

While the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act was only recently 
passed, we nevertheless have had 
nearly 10 years of applicable ex- 
perience in comprehensive recrea- 
tion resource planning as required 
by the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act (P.L. 88-578). 
LAWCON with its technical and 
funding assistance to the states is 
generally credited with bringing 
recreation resource planning into 
existence. The process utilized 
to develop a State Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP) 
is useful for developing a Coastal 
Zone Management recreation ele- 
ment. Instead of focusing state- 
wide and having to be supportive 


of the single purpose agency doing 
the planning and having to trade 
off inland against coastal interests, 
the CZM recreation element foc- 
uses specifically on a more homo- 





geneous study area. 
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The Sequence of Events 

In 1954, the National Park 
Service carried out a study of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Noting 
that a 1935 study’s recommenda- 
tion for preservation of 12 sea- 
shore areas resulted in only one, 
Cape Hatteras, being acquired as 
a National Seashore, the 1954 
study report, ‘‘Our Vanishing 
Shoreline,’’ recommended many 
others. A quickening public con- 
cern, followed by the thorougn 
studies begun in 1958 by the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission resulted in a series of 
successes. Listed specifically as 
being of national significance and 
subsequently designated for pub- 
lic use were Cumberland Island 
National Seashore in Georgia; Fire 
Island National Seashore, N.Y.; 
and Cape Cod National Seashore, 
Mass. The study also selected as 
suitable for preservation a total of 


54 shore areas totaling some 640 
miles in length, and comprising 17 
percent of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts. 


In 1966, Congress created the 
Commission on Marine Science, 


A family enjoys its “place in 
the sun” at Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore, N. C 


Pleasure boats “school” 
patiently, awaiting their 
owners in the harbor at Cape 
Cod National Seashore near 
Chatham, Mass 


Engineering, and Resources. It 
was named the Stratton Commis- 
sion, for its Chairman Julius A. 
Stratton of the Ford Foundation. Its 
final report, ‘‘Our Nation and the 
Sea, A Plan for National Action,” 
was issued in 1969. The commis- 
sion recommended that “‘primary 
responsibility for management of 
the coastal zone continue to be 
vesied in States but that Federal 
legislation be enacted to encour- 
age and support the creation of 
State Coastal Zone Authorities to 
carry out specified national objec- 
tives with regard to the zone.” 

In 1969, 1970, and 1971, three 
other studies added _ significant 
data on the shorelines and estu- 
aries. These were “‘The National 
Estuarine Pollution Study,’’ com- 
pleted in 1969 by the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, then in the Department of 
the Interior: the ‘‘National Estuary 
Study,”’ by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, 1970; and ‘’The Na- 
tional Shoreline Study,” by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
1971. 

Following these studies, Con- 


gress enacted the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972, Public 
Law 92-583. This resulted in cre- 
ation of the Office of Coastal Zone 
Management under the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, Department of Com- 
merce. The law provides assistance 
to States for the planning, pro- 
gramming, and administration nec- 
essary to protect the Nation's 
coastal zone. 


What Actions are Underway? 

The Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 authorizes three types 
of grants. These include: (1) Two- 
thirds support for development of 
State coastal zone management 
programs (2) two-thirds support 
for administration of approved 
State programs; and (3) one-half 
support for acquiring, developing, 
and operating estuarine sanctu- 
aries. 

The first program development 
grants were made in fiscal year 
1974. The first estuarine grants, 
totaling $1,149,000, went to the 
State of Oregon for establishing 
an estuarine sanctuary at Coos 





In 1972, California voters 
accepted Proposition 20 to 
protect the State’s coastline 
up to 1,000 yards inland 


Bay. The second estuarine sanc- 
tuary, Duplin River, was  estab- 
lished on a portion of Sapelo Is- 
land, Ga., in July 1975, with help 
from a $1.5 million Coastal Zone 
Management grant. 

The State of Washington's pro- 
gram was the first to receive pre- 
liminary approval. The State is 
currently working toward fulfill 
ment of conditions that must be 
satisfied for final approval. Among 
other State programs nearing a 
status which will allow their sub- 
mission for program approval are 
those of Oregon, Michigan, and 
North Carolina, as well as Cali- 
fornia’s program for the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area and the Culebra 
segment of Puerto Rico. 

The Coastal Zone Management 
Act requires prior to approving a 
State program the Secretary of 
Commerce must receive assurance 
that the views of concerned Fed- 
eral agencies have been consid- 
ered. In cases of serious disagree- 
ment of a Federal agency and a 
State, the Commerce Secretary, 


Ss a feature of one 
; State Parks 
.incoln County near 


in cooperation with the Office of 
Management and Budget, shall 
seek to mediate agreement. Final 
approval of State programs obli- 
gates Federal agencies to plan 
and carry out their coastal zone 
programs so as to be consistent 
with the State programs. 

Prior to granting approval, the 
Secretary of Commerce must find 
that the State has coordinated its 
coastal zone management program 
with all local, areawide, and inter- 
state plans in effect on January 1 
of the year the State program is 
submitted for approval. Also, the 
act requires the Secretary to find 
that the management program pro- 
vides procedures for designating 
areas for preservation or restora- 
tion for their conservation, recrea- 
tional, ecological, or esthetic val- 
ues. 

The act has many other effects. 
Some relating to recreation in- 
clude: No Federal license or per- 
mit may be issued until the re- 
sponsible State agency has certi- 
fied that the applicant has met the 
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State’s Coastal Zone Management 
Program requirements or the State 
has failed to respond within 6 
months after receiving the applica- 
tion for review. 

State and local governments ap- 
plying for Federal assistance must 


include the State coastal zone 
agency's views on the proposal’s 
relationship to activities in the 
coastal zone. Federal agencies 
shall not approve projects that are 
inconsistent with the State Coastal 
Zone Management Program. 


The Office of Coastal Zone 
Management, Department of Com- 
merce, has published in the Fed- 
eral Register several rules, regula- 
tions, and guidelines designed to 
guide and direct all interests in 
coastal zone management. These 
include: 

November 29, 1973, Final Rules 
for Coastal Zone Management 
Program Grants. These require the 
States to identify boundaries of 
the coastal zone; define permissible 
land and water uses, including 





recreation; inventory and designate 
areas of particular concern, in- 
cluding areas of substantial recre- 
ational value and/or opportunity; 
include a list of the means the 
State will use to control land and 
water uses in the coastal zone; de- 
fine broad priorities of uses; and 
describe the organizational struc- 
ture proposed to carry out the pro- 
gram. The regulations also require 
nublic participation in the develop- 
ment and administration of coastal 
zone management programs, to be 
accomplished through formal pub- 
lic hearings and other means. 
Grant applications and the man- 
agement program must reflect 
methods to integrate public works 
land acquisition and development 


projects, including parks and rec- 
reation areas. 


June 4, 1974, Estuarine Sanctu- 
ary Guidelines. These specify re- 
quirements the States must meet 
in applying for 50 percent grants. 
They also stipulate that chosen 
sanctuaries should represent re- 
gional types and a variety of eco- 
systems suitable for use as natural 
field laboratories for scientific and 
educational purposes. Multiple 
uses such as recreation will be 
permitted in the sanctuaries to 
the extent that they do not con- 
flict wih the primary sanctuary 
purposes. 


January 9, 1975, Final Rules 
for Coastal Zone Management 
Program Administrative Grants. 
Evaluations of management pro- 
grams and applications for admin- 
istrative grants will be carried out 
in light of the act’s legislative 
history. This indicates that Con- 
gress intended management pro- 
grams to be comprehensive, 
considering a number of represen- 
tative elements. The Federal regu- 
lations call for a State’s program 
to consider a variety of pertinent 
elements, including: ‘’Recreation, 
including beaches, parks, wildlife 
preserves, sport fishing, swimming, 
and pleasure boating.” 

Section 306 (c)(8) of the Coast- 


al Zone Management Act specifies 
that State management programs 
will provide for adequate consider- 
ation of national interests in the 
siting of facilities necessary to 
meet requirements which are other 
than local in nature. The regula- 
tions list as other than local in 
nature those facilities meeting 
needs for energy production and 
transmission; recreation of an 
interstate nature; interstate trans- 
portation; production of food and 
fiber; preservation of life and 
property; national defense and 
aerospace; historic, cultural, es- 
thetic and conservation values; and 
mineral resources. 

In order to determine permissi- 
ble uses and establish priority of 
uses, the respective States are to 
develop procedures for inventory- 
ing coastal resources and _ identi- 
fying existing or potential resource 
uses for various purposes. The 
regulations specify that this will 
require the State to consult with 
Federal and other State agencies 
in the region on a_ continuing 
basis. The Office of Coastal Zone 
Management will encourage Feder- 
al agencies to develop policy 
statements regarding their per- 
ception of the national interest in 
the coastal zone and make them 
available to the States. 


February 28, 1975, Interim 
Regulations for Coastal Zone 
Management Federal-State Coordi- 
nation. These specify that the Ad- 
ministrator, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, will 
identify Federal agencies with pro- 
grams and interests relevant to 
the coastal zone management pro- 
gram of each State. State agencies 
responsible for coastal manage- 
ment are to establish and maintain 
working relationships with relevant 
Federal agencies throughout the 
periods of program development 
and administration. These regula- 
tions also spell out procedures for 
State-Federal disagreement media- 
tion by the Administrator of NOAA, 
in cooperation with the Office of 
Management and Budget. 
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May 29, 1975, Interim Guide- 
lines for grants to be used by 
States in preparation for Outer 
Continental Shelf activities, such 
as oil and gas exploration and 
production. Grants for these pur- 
poses were made possible by a 
$3 million supplemental appropri- 
ation requested by the President on 
November 13, 1974. 








Some State Approaches 


“| think the toughest thing to deal 
with in managing—and | have 
attempted to manage this (Louisi- 
ana) coast for 25-30 years—is the 
little activities, the things that are 
innocuous and appear to be of 
little consequence. A man comes 
in and he wants to put a dock in; 
he wents to put in some bulkhead- 


| ing; or he wants to put in a single 
| oil well. This involves 1-1/2 to 2 
| acres of dredging. It’s in a marsh 


| where you have millions of acres 
| of the same kind of marsh out 
| here, so how can you very well 
| prove that this one acre, or two, or 
five acres is really going to de- 
grade the whole system and ruin 
it permanently? You can’t. If you 
get into a system of managing or 
public hearings or any other logical 
system of upgrading the land's 
economy and well-being, you're 
going to lose. What happens is 
you end up by cutting a little bit 
of your finger off every day, and 
you finally end up with the whole 
works gone. Somewhere in this 
management program, we have to 
| look at the accumulative effects 
of multiple small breakdowns in 
this system. They have to be ana- 
lyzed properly, in time to give us 
enough lead time to make 
changes.”’ 


Dr. Lyle S. St. Amant, 

Director, 

Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries 
Commission, at NOAA National 
Conference 1973 
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Serenity of this Satilla River, 
Ga., salt marsh is deceptive. 
Such estuaries can be nature’s 
most productive areas 


Oregon's Cannon Beach 
offers many diverse activities 
for State Park visitors. 


Clam diggers seek the delicacy 
of razor clams at Ocean City, 
Wash 
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Increased public concern during 
the environmental movement of 
the 1960's caused most of the 
coastal States to initiate coastal 
zone, estuarine, wetlands, or other 
management programs. These fall 
largely into three groupings: Ac- 
quisition programs, permit systems 
to control and guide activities 
along the shorelines, or mora- 
toriums for time to devise adequate 
management statutes, plans, regu- 
lations, rules, and guidelines. 

In a January 1975 study for 
the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, the Development and Resources 
Corporation summarized coastal 
State legislation relating to coastal 
and estuarine zones. Only Alabama, 
Alaska, Louisiana, and South Caro- 
lina were listed as having ao 
comprehensive coastal zone plan- 
ning legislation. However, each of 
these States had begun data col- 
lection and evaluation of their 
coastal zone requirements. The 
Great Lakes States were not in- 
cluded. The study report is en- 
titled, ‘‘The Values of Estuarine 
Fisheries Habitats: Some Basic 
Considerations in their Preserva- 
tion.” Copies may be obtained 
from U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Washington, D.C. 
20460. 

Diverse management approaches 
have been proposed by various 
States. As one of the States which 
initiated a program prior to the 
passage of the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act of 1972, Washington 
has made substantial progress 
toward final approval. Highlights 
of the Washington program follow. 


Washington. The State’s Shore- 
line Management Act of 1971 is 
the primary vehicle by which the 
Washington Department of Ecology 
coordinates the State’s coastal 
zone management efforts. Covering 
the marine waters of the State as 
well as the major lakes and 
streams, the act establishes a co- 
operative program between the De- 
partment of Ecology and _ local 
governments. Local governments 
have been given the primary re- 
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sponsibility for administering the 
regulatory program with authori- 
zation to issue or deny develop- 
ment permits within their areas of 
jurisdiction, subject to appellate 
review by the Department of Ecolo- 
gy. The permit program, in effect 
for about 4 years, is the primary 
basis for the administrative phase 
of the coastal zone management 
program. 

Environmental problems and is- 
sues have been defined in Wash- 
ington State as follows: 


1. Much of the shoreline and 
adjacent upland is privately owned 
with additional construction un- 
regulated. 

2. Increasing development and 
single-use pressures are threaten- 
ing the fragile natural shorelands 
of the State. 

3. Increasing pressures from 
competing users are hampering 
efforts to meet long-term recrea- 
tional needs and key habitat pre- 
servation objectives. 

4. Public access to even those 
portions of the coastal area which 
are publicly owned is sometimes 
severely limited. 

Washington State would regulate 
in the first tier, docks, groins, 
jetties, dredging, filling, sewage, 
drilling, excavation, and develop- 
ment. In the second and _ third 
tiers, the State would regulate 
these same activities when judged 
to have direct effects on fresh 
waters, wetlands, or shorelines, 
and any other activities that would 
cause significant pollution of fresh 
or salt waters. 

The Washington State proposal 
defines Shorelines of Statewide 
Significance as Areas of Particular 
Concern to Federal, State, or local 
governments. One category to be 
established in Washington State is 
Areas of Substantial Recreation 
Opportunity. These include Ocean 
Beach Shorelines of Statewide 
Significance, and some areas listed 
in the Statewide Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan; the Inter- 
agency Recreation Committee In- 
ventory of Public and Privately- 
owned Recreation Lands; the State 





San Francisco's Fisherman's 
Wharf combines pleasures 
new and old near famed 
Ghirardelli Square 


Though he is there, man has 
not greatly affected many 
areas such as Cape Blanco on 
the Oregon coast 


Highway Department Scenic and 
Recreational Highway Act; the 
Ocean Beaches Act; the Interagen- 
cy Committee Study of Wild, 
Scenic and Recreational Rivers; the 
Department of Natural Resources 
Marine Atlas; and the State's 
Oceanographic Committee publi- 
cation, ‘‘Ocean Resources of Wash- 
ington.” 

In. planning for coordination, 
Washington State officials have 
identified 24 Federal programs, 
15 Indian Tribes or reservations, 
13 State agencies, 15 coastal 
agencies, and 37 cities. 

State-Federal coordination 
would be carried out by a combined 
Federal-State Coastal Zone Ad- 
visory Committee in cooperation 
with a Committee of Local Plan- 
ners. 


Other State Programs 

Of the various programs ap- 
proaching submission for approval, 
California's proposal for the San 
Francisco Bay Area is based upon 
the longest experience. The Bay 


Conservation and Development 


Port Sanilac, Mich., offers 
boaters a harbor of refuge 


Abandoned urban waterfronts 
sometimes have tremendous 
recreation potential. 


Commission was established in 
1965 to prepare a bay manage- 
ment plan. Based on a plan adopted 
in 1969, the State Legislature made 
the Commission a_ permanent 
agency to regulate development in 
the area. 


Oregon's success in maintain- 
ing public access to beaches has 
encouraged emulation of its ap- 
proach in other areas. Passage of 
the ‘‘Beach Access Bill’ in 1969 
gave Oregonians unrestricted use 
of the State’s beaches up to the 
vegetation line. In 1971, the Legis- 
lature created the Coastal Con- 
servation and Development Com- 
mission, directed to develop a 
natural resource management plan 
for submission to the 1975 Legis- 
lative Session. Also in 1971, a 
coastal construction moratorium 
bound all State agencies by Execu- 
tive Order until a plan could be 
completed. Oregon's open beaches 
are regarded as ideal and many 
Federal and State proposals have 
sought to match that State’s ap- 
proach to public use. 
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Michigan's Shorelands Protec- 
tion and Management Act of 1970 
required the Department of Natural 
Resources, Water Resources Com- 
mission to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan for Great Lakes shore- 
lands. The plan was completed in 
August 1973. 


North Carolina's Coastal Area 
Management Act of 1974 confers 
responsibility for developing a 
coastal zone management program 
on the newly created Coastal Re- 
sources Commission. 


Contact: Office of Coastal Zone | 
M 


anagement, NOAA,  Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Page Build- 
ing No. 1, 3300 Whitehaven 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20235. (Information is avail- 
| able on all State Coastal Zone | 
| Management Programs. Ask for 
“State Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Activities’’.) 
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Interstate Planning 


Several recent multi - State 
studies present useful data and 
promise significant impacts upon a 
number of State coastal zone man- 
agement programs. These include 
the Southeastern New England 
Study, the Long Island Sound 
Study, and the Great Lakes Basin 
Framework Study. 


Southeastern New — England 
Study. This is one of the more sig- 
nificant water and related land re- 
source studies involving coastal 
areas. The study is a Federal- 
State partnership under the leader- 
ship of the New England River 
Basins Commission. The study 
was authorized by Congress and 
funded in 1971 in response to 
increasing pressures the study 
area's rapid urbanization was exert- 
ing on its rich and varied natural 
resources. 

The goal of the SENE Study was 
to identify and recommend action 
to be taken by all levels of govern- 
ment and by private interests to 
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‘Our ‘development’ of the 
coastal zone has long since 
gone beyond the point where 
we are concerned about iso- 


lated instances. We are looking | 
at wholesale invasion! We have | 


extended ourselves into the 
coastal zone 


progression. In so doing, whole 


chunks of the coastal zone have | 


been and are being occupied by 
dwellings, roads, parking lots, 
factories, dumping grounds, of- 
fices, or whatever. The barely- 
treated effluent and trash of 
mobs of humanity reared in a 
‘throw-it-away’ society foul the 
water and litter the beaches. 
The nauseous odor of raw or 
lightly-treated sewage now 
drifts with the breezes over 
famous beaches from Waikiki 
to Coney Island. ‘Red Tides,’ a 
sure indication of deadly pollu- 
tion, kill fish and clams, under- 
mine the economy of fishery- 
dependent communities, and de- 
press tourist business. Tawdry 
buildings and blatant billboards 
mar the roads and streets in 
many a resort area.’ 


John S. Gottschalk, 

Executive Vice President, 
International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners, 1973 Confer- 
ence on Organizing and Manag- 
ing the Coastal Zone, Office of 
Coastal Zone Management 


On behalf of all, we must 
educate a few 


in a geometric | 





secure for the people of South- 
eastern New England the _ full 
range of uses and benefits which 
may be derived from the balanced 
conservation and development of 
the region’s water and related land 
resources over a period of 15-25 
years. As such, the study covered 
topics such as: Guiding growth; 
water supply; water quality; out- 
door recreation; marine manage- 
ment; flooding and erosion; and 
utility facilities. 

The study yielded two _ princi- 
pal products. First, it produced a 
base of information on the natural 
resources of the study area—what 
and where they are, and what 
kinds of pressures and conflicts 
they face—and reached some con- 
clusions about their development 
limitations. Second, the study re- 
port presented a program of recom- 
mendations designed to encourage 
growth and development in a way 
which will make public investment 
in. key public. utilities (water, 
sewer, transportation and outdoor 
recreation facilities) and services 
more efficient. 

Development of the SENE re- 
port was accomplished through a 
study management team concept. 
Functional work groups, which 
were chaired by key Federal 
agencies, were set up to gather 
inventory data, prepare alterna- 
tive planning proposals to solve 
specific problems and make 
recommendations. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation jointly shared 
chairmanship of the outdoor recre- 
ation study management team with 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the State of Rhode 
Island. 

As part of the SENE effort, the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was 
involved in a number of detailed 
studies on_ selected recreation 
problems. In the SENE study, the 
following planning aid reports 
were developed: ‘‘An Urban Recre- 
ation Perspective;’’ ‘‘Recreation 
Trails: A Guide for Action;" 
“Scenic and Recreational Rivers;’’ 
and, ‘‘The Private Sector in Out- 
door Recreation.” 
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The study revealed’ severe 
competition among the legitimate 
uses of land, particularly recrea- 
tional use and residential and 
commercial development. Public 
access to land with recreation po- 
tential is severely limited. At 
present, only 225 of 1,540 miles 
of coastline in the study area are 
open to public recreation. Most of 
the nearly 1,200 _ stream-bank 
miles in SENE are privately owned 
and closed to the public. 

To satisfy intensive recreation 
needs, the SENE Study recom- 
mended 21 specific actions. High- 
est priority went to the following: 

1. The respective states should 
initiate and complete their cur- 
rent plans to acquire and develop 
the Boston Harbor Islands and 
Narragansett Bay Islands Park. 
With inexpensive access and well- 
developed day use facilities, these 
two areas would meet the most 
critical recreational needs. 

2. The respective States should: 
(a) Fully develop facilities at 
existing beaches; (b) acquire addi- 
tional undeveloped beach area for 
current and future needs and (c) 
improve public transportation, ac- 
cess, parking facilities, and the 
use of shuttle buses. 

Other high priority recommenda- 
tions include (a) Providing de- 
veloped public access to the shore- 
line; (b) adjusting current policy 
so as to permit limited public 
recreational use of water supply 
reservoir lands; (c) designating 
parts of the Charles, North, Ips- 
wich, and Taunton as Massachu- 
setts Scenic Rivers, and the Wood, 
Beaver, and Pawatuck as Rhode 
Island Scenic Rivers; and (d) de- 
veloping four new recreational 
boating harbors. 

The SENE study’s draft was 
circulated for review and com 
ment during a 90-day period that 
ended in August 1975. 





Contact: 
Basins 


New England Rivers 
Commission, 408 At- 


lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 
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The Long Island Sound Study. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion participated in the recently 
completed Long Island Sound Re- 
gional Study, a Level B_ water 
resource study under the direction 
of the New England River Basins 
Commission. Level B studies focus 
primarily on middle-term (15 to 
25 year) needs. This 3-year study's 
purpose was to recommend ways 
that management procedures could 
result in clean water, open space, 
and beauty to enrich human digni- 
ty and enjoyment while maintain- 
ing solid economic opportunity for 
11 million people within the re- 
gion. During the study, the Bureau 
led a Recreation Work Group 
which studied the outdoor recrea- 
tion deficiencies and opportuni- 
ties of the coastal zone. 

The planning methodology is 
considered suitable for use in 
other coastal zone planning. It 
consisted of an analysis of re- 


source demand, an inventory of 


existing supply and a _ resulting 
estimate of future needs, a plan- 
ning objective statement reflecting 
the resource problems and needs, 
a delineation of alternative means 
to satisfy the objectives, an evalu- 
ation of the alternatives in terms 
of economic, social, and environ- 
mental criteria, and a program of 
recommended action to meet the 
planning objectives. 


The study’s major findings and 
recommendations include local, 
State, and Federal actions with re- 
gard to management of the shore- 
line, water quality and water sup- 
ply, recreation, harbors, finfish and 
shellfish management, energy 
problems, ferry service, and prob- 
lems of flooding and erosion. 

The major recreation proposal 
is for acquisition and/or develop- 
ment of 15 key parcels of land, 
designated as a Long Island Sound 
Heritage, to be used as new or im- 
proved beaches and parks along 
the shoreline. The study also 
identifies important inland lakes 
and open space for acquisition and 
development to divert recreation 
pressure from the shoreline. Pas- 


senger-only ferry service is pro- 
posed to connect certain islands 
and peninsulas with downtown 
harbors. Major faceliftings are 
proposed for 15 harbors; these 
would include small boat rentals, 
launch ramps, and moorings. Per- 
manent public access to the water 
at regular intervals along the shore 
would be assured by a series of 
miniparks on_ publicly-purchased 
lots or institutional or utility owned 
shorefront with enough room for 
picnic tables, boat ramps, or fish- 
ing piers. 

A proposed Long Island Sound 
Management Program would or- 
ganize the local, regional, State, 
and Federal agencies responsible 
for development of the Sound 
shoreline. All Sound-bordering 
communities would be required to 
develop comprehensive land use 
plans, to identify environmentally 
critical areas, and to identify areas 
of present or potential public ac- 
cess to the water. These plans 
would be reviewed by the regional 
planning agencies in Connecticut 
and by the counties in New York 
for consistency with State guide- 
lines in the coastal zone. There- 
after, all significant development 
not of a purely local nature would 
be subject to permits issued by the 
reviewing agencies after public 
hearings. The municipalities would 
retain the power to override a 
permit denial. 





Contact: Long Island Sound Re- 
gional Study, 270 Orange 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 
06511. 





Great Lakes Basin Framework 
Study. Appendix 21 of the study, 
entitled ‘‘Outdoor Recreation,” 
was sponsored by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation; it was sum- 
marized in Report No. 36, Sum- 
mer 1975, ‘‘Outdoor Recreation 
Action,’” page 34. Several other 
volumes in the series of reports 
provide data on physical resources 
and planning data in the Great 
Lakes States. For example, Ap- 
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pendix 12 discusses ‘‘Shore Use 
and Erosion;’’ Appendix 13, ‘‘Land 
Use and Management;”’ etc. Also, 
the Commission financed ‘‘Recre- 
ation Demand Survey and Fore- 
casts,’’ issued by the Cooperative 
Extension Programs, University of 
Wisconsin, in 1974. 





Contact: Great Lakes’ Basin 
Commission, Bcx 999, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106. 


To Coordinate and Educate 

To meet urgent needs for co- 
operation, education, and coordi- 
nation several coastal zone man- 
agement conferences have been 
held or are scheduled. 

On October 2-4, 1975, the 
National Conference on Marine 
Recreation will meet in Newport 
Beach, Calif. It is sponsored by 
the Office of Marine Resources, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, in coordination 
with the Office of Sea Grant, 
University of Southern California. 
The chairman will be Philip M. 
Roedel, Coordinator of Marine 
Recreation for the Office of Marine 
Resources. Susan H. Anderson, 
conference coordinator, is a marine 
recreation specialist affiliated with 
the Office of the Sea Grant Pro- 
gram, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The conference objectives are 
threefold: (1) To discuss the criti- 
cal issues involved in the plan- 
ning, management, and use of 
marine resources for recreation; 
(2) to define public and private 
roles for providing recreation op- 
portunities in the marine environ- 
ment; and (3) to recommend poli- 
cies and actions to improve recrea- 
tion use of coastal resources. 

In March 1975, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s Southeast 
Region and the Office of Coastal 
Zone Management, Department of 
Commerce, held a conference on 
“Recreation and Public Access in 
the Coastal Zone.’’ The St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., sessions highlighted 





the need for cooperation, coordi- 
nation, public participation, and 
the broad dissemination of infor- 
mation and technical assistance. 
Some 60 participants from local, 
State, and Federal Governments 
and private organizations attended. 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Nathaniel P. Reed delivered an 
address, in which he expressed 
confidence that State and Federal 
leaders can solve the use conflicts 
in the coastal zone so that public 
recreation can be accommodated 
along with vital commercial and 
energy developments. He _ also 
observed that hurricanes inevitably 
come; we have been lucky for 
years, but the cycles are there; 
they will come again. It will be 
interesting to see how officials 
treat developers’ requests to help 
them rebuild, he stated. 


In May 1975, the Office of 
Coastal Zone Management held an 


Annual National Coastal Zone 
Management Conference at Asilo- 
mar, Calif., the third in the series. 
Some 400 _ representatives of 
government, academic, industrial, 
and other groups throughout the 
United States participated. Robert 
W. Knecht, National Oceanic and 
Atmosphereic Administration As- 
sistant Administrator for Coastal 
Zone Management, called for a 
new focus on specific problems in 
coastal management, including 
siting of power plants and other 
energy facilities, roles of local 
governments, and adequate public 
participation. 

During the Asilomar conference, 
Robert B. Ditton, of Texas A&M's 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks, addressed recreation plan- 
ning needs in the coastal zone. In 
his address, entitled ‘‘We Went 
to the Beach and It was Gone...” 
Ditton pointed out that “A full 
range of coastal recreation activi- 
ties and resources needs to be 
considered in Coastal Zone Man- 
agement. Each activity and sup- 
portive facilities need to be probed 
in terms of environmental impacts 
and local and regional economic 
impact to identify permissible 


uses as well as priorities within 
and without the recreation ele- 
ment.’’ He also covered these 
major points: 

1. Though the Coastal Zone 
Management Act is relatively new, 
we have over 10 years of experi- 
ence with comprehensive recrea- 
tion planning under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act. We 
need to draw upon it. 

2. Not only is the experience 
transferable, so too are many of 
the problems and perspectives. 

3. In addition to new and re- 
structured surveys to gather infor- 
mation on the extent of coastal 
recreation consumption, we need 
to get more user-oriented informa- 
tion out of existing registration 


A Long Island Sound Heritage 
has been proposed. 


Sailboats are prepared for the 
day along the lakeshore at 
Milwaukee Park, Wis. 
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and license information systems. 

4. CZM agencies need to go 
beyond the traditional public bias 
to determine public resource needs 
that may be publicly or privately 
met. 

5. Likewise, CZM agencies need 
to be more positive with public/ 
private recreation resource devel- 
opers by suggesting alternatives 
in dimensions, configuration, and 
location. Implicit here are the de- 
velopment and understanding of 
priorities and criteria to guide 
recreation resource protection and 
development. 

6. The political position and 
strength of coastal recreation as a 
whole or for selected subconstitu- 
encies should not be underesti- 


The Silver Strand meets San 


Diego Bay at left and the 
Pacific Ocean at right. 


Man's artificial reefs add miles 
of waterfront on what once was 
natural wetiand at Marco Island, Fla. 





Can man improve the 
seashore? San Onofre State 
Beach, Calif., says: 

“Not here.” 


mated. While a recent survey effort 
reveals that government officials 
rate provision of recreation op- 
portunity as one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the CZM Act, 
they apparently do so with a clear 
understanding of the political im- 
plications involved. 


What Lies Ahead? 


Americans abhor controls. After 
weighing the haphazard approaches 
of the past against coastal zone 
needs of the future, however, the 
Nation’s leaders have opted for 
careful, deliberate planning and 


Galveston Island, Tex., offers 
Gulf of Mexico beaches to 
Houston residents an hour 


away. 





— 


State Official 
Alabama Willis Hyde 
Alaska Rick Wright 
American Samoa Ed Marcus 
California Joe Bodovitz 
Connecticut 
Delaware Dave Hugg 
Florida Bruce Johnson 
Georgia Joe Waters 
Guam Clark Jewell 
Hawaii Dick Poirier 
Iinois Leo Eisel 
Indiana Russell Miller 
Louisiana Paul Templet 
Maine Alec Giffen 
Maryland Earl Bradley 
Massachusetts 


Michigan Jim Dooley 





Note: *via operator 


———— 


Charles Mckinney 


Matt Conolly, Jr. 


Telephone 
205/832-3837 
907/465-3574 
633-5155* 
415/557-1001 
203/566-7404 
302/678-4271 
904/488-8614 
404/656-3820 
772-2285* 
808/548-4609 
217/525-6302 
317/633-4346 
504/389-7041 
207/289-3155 
301/267-5382 
617/727-2808 
517/373-1220 





State 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Will man tread lightly or walk 
roughshod over the remaining 
coastal areas where his 
options are still open? 


management. Congress in the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 made it possible; Federal 
administrators have laid down the 
program outlines; and all the 
coastal States are forging programs 
to meet their particular needs. 
These add up to a national pro- 
gram toward the best coastal zone 
future the country’s people and 
planners can devise. Recreation’s 
future in the coastal zone truly is 
with us now. If coastal manage- 
ment is adequate, Americans may 
escape having to go ‘‘down to the 
sea in shifts.’’ 


State Coastal Zone Management Program Contacts 


Official 
Steve Reckers 
Jay Thomas 


Telephone 
612/296-2884 
601/864-4602 
Reginald Willard 603/271-2156 
David Kinsey 609/292-2653 
Henry Williams, Jr. 518/474-7210 
Art Cooper 919/829-4984 
Gary Turner 614/466-7803 
Jim Ross 503/378-4926 
Bill Frazier 717/787-4053 
Arsenio Rodriguez 809/724-8774** 
Daniel Varin 401/277-2656 
Andy Laurent 803/758-8442 
Ron Jones 512/475-6902 
Thomas Blake 809/774-1726 
B.C. Leynes, Jr. 804/770-7652 
John A. Biggs 206/753-2240 
Al Miller 608/266-3687 


Note: **Extension 299 








PRIVATE ACTIONS 
FOR 

PUBLIC 
RECREATION 


Albuquerque Optimists Club 

The Evening Optimists Club of 
Albuquerque has a_ concession 
agreement with the city to help 
develop a portion of the 40-acre 
U.S.S. Bullhead City Park. The 
park property was deeded to Al- 
buquerque by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation § through _ its 
Surplus Property Program. 

The Optimist Club’s proposed 

development is located on approxi- 
mately 5 acres of the 40-acre 
park. It will include facilities for 
basketball, volleyball, horseshoe 
courts, a gymnasium, bike paths, 
and picnic areas. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, South Central Region, Patio 
Plaza Building, 5000 Marble Ave- 
nue, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
87110. 


Friends of the Bartram 
Trail 


Mrs. Verda Horne, an environ- 
mentalist from Fairhope, Ala., 
originated the idea for a memorial 
trail representative of the wander- 
ings of William Bartram. William, 
America’s first native-born natu- 
ralist, and his father John Bartram, 
traversed the Southeast during the 
mid-18th Century and returned on 
a second trip just prior to the 
American Revolution in 1773. In 
1968, Mrs. Horne initiated the 
“Friends of the Bartram Trail” 
movement in Alabama; similar 
organizations have been formed 
in Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. These groups are identifying, 
varking, and applying for official 
desiqnation for certain segments 
of the 2,500-mile trail crossing 
eight southern States. 

A resolution with funding has 
been passed by the Deep South 
Region of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs to make the 
Bartram Trail a project for the 
region's State garden clubs. 
Additional funds have also been 
sought from the Bicentennial 
Administration since Bartram’s 
travels ended in 1776. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
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ation, Southeast Reaion. 148 Cain 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 


Fund for the Advancement of 
Camping 

A Camping and Environmental 
Education Research Workshop, 
sponsored by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Camping in co- 
operation with the American 
Camping Association, will be con- 
ducted by the Recreation and 
Parks Program at Pennsylvania 
State University. The conference 
will meet October 29 - November 
1, 1975, at State College, Pa. 
Contact: Betty van der Smissen 
and Judy Myers, Co-directors, A 
Research Workshop, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Recreation 
Building, University Park, Pa. 
16802. 


Kerr-McGee Corporation 

The Kerr-McGee Corporation 
sought a fitting tribute to one of 
its founders and, as a _ result, 
Oklahoma City citizens received 
a downtown haven for city resi- 
dents—free. Robert S. Kerr Park 
was built and donated by the 
corporation. Constructed on land 
acquired from the Oklahoma City 
Urban Renewal Authority, the park 
contains trees, flowers, a 300-seat 
amphitheatre, fountains, a water- 
fall, and reflecting pool. Kerr-Mc- 
Gee has agreed to maintain the 
park; the city will provide all 
utilities and refuse service. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, South Central Region, Patio 
Plaza Building, 5000 Marble Ave- 
nue, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
87110. 


National Shooting Sports 
Foundation 
Hunting and Fishing Day 

The fourth annual observance of 
National Hunting and Fishing Day 
was celebrated on September 27, 
1975. Twenty million sportsmen 
and non-sportsmen at over 3,000 
locations across the nation par- 
ticipated. 

The goal of the program was to 





educate Americans on how con- 
servation works and to encourage 
them to help conserve the nation’s 
wildlife and wild places. The U.S. 
Congress’ proclaimed __ National 
Hunting and Fishing Day in recog- 
nition of the sportsmen’s role in 
conservation. 

Contact: Bob Delfay, National Co- 
ordinator, NHF Day Headquarters, 
1075 Post Road, Riverside, Conn. 
06878. 


Speaker's Kit 

“The Speaker's Information Kit 
on Hunting and Wildlife Conser- 
vation” is available for $2 per 
kit from the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation. The kit in- 
cludes two sample speeches: 
“Sport Hunting in Modern Ameri- 
ca’’ for general audiences, and 
“‘The Anti-Hunting Menace’’ for 
sportsmen’s groups. Also included 
are a series of questions and 


answers on hunting and conser- 
vation, plus copies of three book- 
lets: ‘‘The Hunter and Conserva- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Game, Gunners, and Bio- 
logy: The Scientific Approach to 
Wildlife Management,’’ and ‘’What 
They Say About Hunting.’’ The 
latter booklet gives the unedited 
views on hunting for 19 major 
conservation associations. There 
is also a list of 135 outdoor films. 
Contact: National Shooting Sports 
Foundation, 1075 Post Road, River- 
side, Conn. 06878. 


The Nature Conservancy 
New Chapter 

The Nature Conservancy has 
formed a Northeast Pennsylvania 
Chapter to operate in Bradford, 
Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Monroe, Pike, Schuylkill, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Wyoming, Wayne, 
and Tioga Counties. The Conser- 
vancy presently owns and manages 


four preserves. in 
Pennsylvania. 
Contact: Arthur L. Watres, Chair- 
person, RD #1, Lake Ariel, Pa. 
18436. 


Northeastern 


Acquisitions 

Recent conservation activities 
of the Nature Conservancy include: 

e Launching of a $400,000 ap- 
peal for funds to help purchase 
the largest known’ unprotected 
wilderness left in Illinois, the 
2,515-acre Little Black Slough, 
located in Johnson County, 250 
miles south of Chicago. 

e Purchase of 220 acres of 
forest, now known as Mt. Holly 
Sanctuary, in Westchester County, 
N.Y. 

e Acquisition of a 245-acre 
tract of rolling pastureland and 
hardwood forests near Sugarloaf 
Mountain in Frederick County, Md. 
The property has almost a mile of 








Announcing 
Third National Trails Symposium 
“Trails Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” 
November 9-12, 1975 
Lake Barkley State Resort Park Lodge 
Cadiz, Kentucky 
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Contact: National Trails Symposium, 

Dr. Phillip Lavely, Department of 
Agriculture, University of Tennessee, 

Martin, Tenn. 38238. Phone: 901/587-7021. 
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frontage on the Monocacy River. 

e Purchase of or option for 
over 2,300 acres of high mountain 
land at Roan Mountain on the 
North Carolina-Tennessee border. 
Roan Mountain is_ particularly 
known for its royal display of 600 
acres of rhododendron blossoming 
in early summer. The U.S. Forest 
Service, the Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference, and the Southern Appa- 
lachian Highlands Conservancy 
are cooperating to preserve 12,000 
acres to be known as the ‘’High- 
lands of the Roan.” 

e Purchase of a key holding 
within the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area in 
the Monongahela National Forest, 
8 miles north of Franklin, W. 
Va. The 221-acre mountain farm 
will be transferred to the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

e Transfer of 70 acres in Fair- 
fax County, Va., to the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for addition 
to Mason Neck National Wildlife 
Refuge. This totals 3,000 acres 
purchased in that area for Feder- 
al, State, and regional agencies. 

e A conservation easement 
which the Maine Chapter of the 
Conservancy and the Maine Coast 


Heritage Trust arranged with Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert McCloskey to 
preserve the couple’s Outer Scott 
Island in Penobscot Bay. 

@ Acquisition of 240 acres in 
Clay County, Minn., for addition 
to the Minnesota Chapter’s Prairie 
Chicken Preserve System. 
Contact: The Nature Conservancy, 
1800 N. Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 


New Games 


The New Games approach in 
park and recreation programs is 
gaining momentum. The third New 
Games Tournament recently at- 
tracted 10,000 people to San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area. This was the 
first attempt at a large-scale New 
Games event in an urban setting. 

The New Games Foundation, 
which is fostering New Games 
theory and applications, has been 
invited to provide major training 
sessions in Los Angeles; Wash- 
ington, D.C., for “‘“Summer in the 
Parks;’’ New York City; Alberta, 
Canada; Australia; and China. 
New Games is also being pro- 
grammed for an event at the 
Montreal Olympics. 
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The Lap Game reaches full 
circle in a New Games session 
at Davis, Calif. 


Contact: Pat Farrington, Presi- 
dent, New Games, P.O. Box 7901, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


Society for 
the Protection of 
New Hampshire 


Forests 


The Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests and The 
Nature Conservancy will pool 
their talents and resources for 
identification, acquisition, and pro- 
tection of important natural areas 
throughout New Hampshire. 

The Conservancy will provide 
expertise in a wide range of land 
protection techniques and contacts 
with many citizens, businesses, and 
governmental agencies. It will also 
make available loans from lines of 
credit established with banks and 
insurance companies across the 
country. 

The Society has a knowledge of 

New Hampshire's unique natural 
areas and much experience in land 
protection through easements and 
conservation trusts. 
Contact: Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, 5 
South State Street, Concord, N.H. 
03301. 





Texas Utilities Generating 
Company 

The Texas Utilities Generating 
Company has constructed a re- 
search center at its Big Brown 
Steam Electric Station to monitor 
the facility's environmental effects 
on the surrounding landscape. The 
station is a strip mining and coal- 
fired electrical generating operation 
located outside Fairfield, Tex., 
100 miles south of Dallas. 

Masters and Ph.D. candidates 
from accredited universities are 


The Big Brown Steam Electric 
Generating Station, Fairfield 
Tex., monitors its effects on 
the surrounding area 
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awarded fellowships to work and 
study at the plant. The entire re- 
search operation is run indepen- 
dently of the company and is 
governed by a committee of uni- 
versity professors. 

Texas Utilities Generating also 
has leased to the State 1,460 
acres on their cooling lake for 
$1.00. Texas Parks and Wildlife 
has developed a State park on the 
site, and visits are in excess of 
125,000 per year. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, South Central Region, Patio 
Plaza Building, 5000 Marble Ave- 


nue, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
87110. 


The Weyerhaeuser Company 

The National Association for 
Environmental Education has given 
an award of merit to the Weyer- 
haeuser Company for ‘‘outstand- 
ing policy concerning the environ- 
ment and education.”’ This is the 
first time the award has been given 
to a corporation instead of an 
individual. 

Dr. |. N. Carsey, awards com- 
mittee chairman, said that the 
association chose the corporation 
‘“‘to emphasize the potential of 
industry in efforts to improve and 
enhance environmental education.” 
Contact: The Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 





STATE 

AND LOCAL 
RECREATION 
ROUNDUP 


Alaska 
Outdoors Week 

Government agencies in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, recently sponsored an 
Alaska Outdoors Week with an 
environmental education program 
for 1,049 sixth graders. The chil- 
dren enjoyed a variety of displays 
set up on the Campbell Tract 
Recreation Area. 

Exhibits included: Air and Water 

Quality, by the Greater Anchorage 
Area Bureau; Water Resources, 
by the U.S. Geological Survey; 
Soils and Plants, by the USS. 
Forest Service; Fisheries, Fire Pre- 
vention, and Land Use Planning, 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion; Mountaineering, by the Na- 
tional Park Service and Wildlife, 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
Contact: William S. Thomas, Bur- 
eau of Outdoor Recreation, 524 
West 6th St., Room 201, Anchor- 
age, Alaska 99501. 


Sixth graders learn the ups 
and downs in the first Alaska 
Outdoor Week recently held at 
Anchorage. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
staff member Pat Pourchot 
teaches students the use of 
kayaks at the first Alaska 
Outdoor Week 





California 
Trails and Hostel Plan 

The Department of Parks and 
Recreation has published a Pre- 
liminary California Trails and 
Hostel Plan as required by the 
Collier-Keene State Hostel Facili- 
ties Act of 1974. Developed by 
EDAW, Inc., under contract to the 
State agency, the preliminary plan 
is the first step in preparing a 
comprehensive State recreational 
trails system plan to be completed 
by January 1, 1977. 
Contact: Department of Parks and 
Recreation, California Resources 
Agency, 1416 Ninth St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814. 


Garden Conference 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley’s Neighborhood Gardens and 
Farms Program joined the Los 
Angeles Community College Dis- 
trict and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation’s Pacific Southwest 


Regional Office in a community 


garden conference. Discussions 
included tax exemptions and de- 
ductions, whether to apply for 
government grants, and motivation 
of the under-recreating and _in- 
experienced public. Self-reliance 
was stressed since many communi- 
ty gardens are not supported by 
city or county budgets. 

Contact: Peter S. Brand, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Box 36062, 


450 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


Park Transfer 

The Hollister Hills Motorcycle 
Park, located 7 miles south of 
Hollister in west San _ Benito 
County, will be transferred to 
California’s Department of Parks 
and Recreation as a State Ve- 
hicular Recreation Area. The State 
Public Works Board has approved 
$845,000 for acquisition of 2,480 
acres under provisions of the 
Chappie-Z’berg Off-Highway Ve- 
hicle Act of 1971. An additional 
630-acre adjacent tract will be 
leased by the State for $450 per 
month. 
Contact: Larry Paynter, California 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 1416 Ninth St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 95814. 


Freeway Sites Used for Recreation 
Two excess freeway sites in 
North Hollywood will be leased 
by the Los Angeles City Recrea- 
tion and Park Commission for a 
neighborhood park. The parcels, 
5.0 acres and 6.7 acres, are ad- 
jacent to the Hollywood Freeway. 
Under provisions of the Porter Act, 
the State can lease freeway prop- 
erty deemed appropriate for recre- 
ational use for $100 per year for 
each parcel. 
Contact: Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles 


Phyllis Anderson, Sunset 
Magazine's garden editor, 
demonstrates “double 
digging,” an intensive 
gardening technique. The 
conference met at Los 
Angeles. 


City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment, City Hall East, 200 N. Main 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90012. 


Weekend Recreation Buses 

Two major bus lines in Cali- 
fornia have instituted a unique 
public transit arrangement linking 
recreational resources of San Fran- 
cisco and Marin County. San Fran- 
cisco’s Muni System and the Gold- 
en Gate Transit commuter system 
ran weekend recreation buses to 
allow residents of San Francisco 
and Marin Counties to enjoy each 
other's prime recreation § areas 
without having to drive. Some of 
the featured destinations were 
Point Reyes National Seashore, 
Stinson Beach State Park, and 
Muir Woods in Marin County, and 
Golden Gate Park, Baker Beach, 
and the Zoo in San Francisco. 
Contact: Golden Gate Recreational 
Travel Study, Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94123. 


Delaware 
Bond Issue 

The Delaware State Legislature 
recently enacted a $250,000 bond 
bill. The proceeds and $110,000 
of Federal highway funds will be 
used to implement the Master 
Plan for Bikeways developed by 
the Governor's Bicycle Task Force. 
Contact: Delaware Friends of 
Bikecology, 108 Wayland Rd., 
Wilmington, Del. 19807. 


Florida 
Coastal Council Abolished 

The Florida Environmental Re- 
organization Act of 1975, effec- 
tive July 1, 1975, abolished the 
Coastal Coordinating Council and 
reassigned its powers, duties, 
staff, and functions to the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources’ Divi- 
sion of Resource Management. 

The act authorizes the Division 
of Resource Management to ‘‘per- 
form functions including but not 
limited to preservation, manage- 
ment, and protection of lands held 
by the State other than parks, rec- 
reational and wilderness areas, 
and .. . develop plans and carry 
out programs of coastal zone man- 





agement, utilizing interagency co- 
operation and agreements to insure 
the participation of other state and 
local agencies involved in coastal 
zone management.” 
Contact: Division of Resource 
Management, Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32301. 
Acquisition of Oceanfront Property 
During the first half of calendar 
year 1975 the State of Florida re- 
ceived approval of Land and Water 
Conservation Fund monies to ac- 
quire two valuable parcels of 
oceanfront property. The acquisi- 
tion of 9.96 acres on Sand Key, 
including 315 feet of Gulf front- 
age, and the South Beach Expan- 
sion project with 408 feet of At- 
lantic Ocean frontage will expand 
existing public beaches and related 
water-oriented activities through a 
commitment of over $998,000 of 
grant money. 
Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Direc- 
tor, Division of Recreation and 
Parks, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, J. Edwin Larson Building, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Florida and Virginia 
Coastal Plains Regional 
Commission Expanded 

The Secretary of Commerce re- 
cently approved the expansion of 


the boundaries of the Coastal 
Plains Regional Commission to in- 
clude 42 counties in eastern Vir- 
ginia and 39 counties in northern 
Florida. The previous boundaries 
included the 159 Coastal Plains 
Counties of North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

The Commission now is com- 
posed of North Carolina Governor 
James E. Holshouser, Jr., South 
Carolina Governor James B. Ed- 
wards, Georgia Governor George 
Busbee, Virginia Governor Mills 
Godwin, and Florida Governor 
Reubin Askew, as well as Federal 
Co-chairman Jack Hawke. 

Established under the Public 
Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, the Coastal Plains 
Regional Commission is a Federal- 
State partnership designed to 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Regional Director John D 
Cherry presents a Certificate 
of Recognition to Indiana 
Governor Otis R. Bowen 
accompanied bv State Liaison 
Officer Joseph D. Cloud 

(left to right) 


bring the Federal Government into 
an effective alliance with State 
and local governments to achieve 
full development of the region's 
economic potentials and wise use 
of its natural resources. 

Contact: Coastal Plains Center for 
Marine Development _ Services, 
1518 Harbour Drive, Wilmington, 
N.C. 28401. 


Idaho 
Noise Park 


Idaho's first large noise park is 
taking shape with Land and Water 
Conservation Fund assistance. The 
450-acre park near Idaho Falls, 
costing an estimated $1.5 million, 
will be completed in 5 years. Ar- 
chitectural plans done by students 
at Idaho State University designate 
a motocross and trail course, 
snowmobile and motorcycle oval, 
motorcycle trail, archery facilities, 
rifle ranges, indoor gun range, fa- 
cilities for radio-controlled model 
airplanes, camping sites, picnic 
and playground areas, and a drag- 
strip. 

The City of Idaho Falls, project 

sponsor, purchased the property 
from the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment under the Recreation and 
Public Purposes Act. Located 9 
miles from the city, the area is 
ideal for cycling and other noise- 
related activities. 
Contact: Steven W. Bly, Director, 
Idaho State Parks and Recreation 
Department, Statehouse, Boise, 
Idaho 83720. 


Indiana 
Planning Award 

Indiana recently received com- 
mendation by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation’s Lake Central 
Region for its success in main- 
taining an effective outdoor recre- 
ation planning program. During a 
ceremony in the governor's office, 
the State received a certificate for 
its achievement in completing its 
current statewide comprehensive 
outdoor recreation plan. Responsi- 
bility for preparing, maintaining, 
and implementing the plan rests 
with the Indiana Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Indiana is the first to receive 
the regional award. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Lake Central Region, 3853 
Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 


lowa 
Sanitary Facility Innovation 

The Jefferson County Conser- 
vation Board is developing for rec- 
reation 101.5 acres of land 10 
miles southeast of Fairfield, lowa, 
bordering Big Cedar Creek. This 
property is a key element in the 
recreational Biq Cedar Greenbelt 
being developed by the County. 

One of the unique features to be 
included in the support facilities 
is the installation of a new type of 
sanitary facility called a Clivus 
Multrum (translated to mean “‘in- 
clining compost room"’). Developed 
in Sweden and unlike its Ameri- 





can counterpart, the septic tank 
system, the Clivus Multrum uses 
no water, no chemicals, is essen- 
tially trouble free, and has no 
liquid effluent. The Jefferson 
County Conservation Board will 
install two of these innovative fa- 
cilities in the Big Cedar Creek 
Recreation Area. 

Each Clivus tank has a sloping 
bottom and is partitioned into 
three chambers. The upper cham- 
ber receives toilet wastes and the 
middle one kitchen wastes. The 
combined wastes slide down the 
sloping bottom into the third or 
storage chamber. Here, all de- 
posits concentrate and slowly de- 
compose by bacterial action over 
a period of 2 to 3 years to a fine 
humus. During the period of de- 
composition, 90 percent of the 


wastes are converted to gases and 
water vapor that are released up 
the vent pipe. The humus repre- 
sents the remaining 10 percent of 


solids. 

Jefferson County estimates the 
cost of each Clivus at around 
$2,750 as opposed to the usual 
cost for a standard, double-vault 
latrine of about $3,500 to $4,000. 
An additional long-term savings 
will result because the cost of 
frequent pumping and cleaning will 
not be necessary. 

Contact: Jefferson County Con- 
servation Board, Route #41, Box 
122, Fairfield, lowa 52556. 


Louisiana 
English Turn Wilderness Park 

The U.S. Coast Guard and New 
Orleans have joined in a coop- 
erative management agreement 
whereby the city obtained a 25- 
year lease, renewable for another 
25 years, to 710 acres of primary 
radio station buffer lands to be 
used as a public park. Working in 
cooperation with the Departments 
of Transportation and Interior, the 
Louisiana State Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission and the City of 
New Orleans have created an ex- 
pansive riverside recreation area 
just a few miles from the city’s 
renowned French Quarter. 


The Louisiana State Park and 
Recreation Commission also re- 
ceived a $509,000 Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Contingency 
Reserve grant to acquire an ad- 
jacent 130.5 acres on which to 
develop support facilities not al- 
lowed within the buffer area. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Patio Plaza Building, 5000 
Marble Avenue, N.E., Albuquerque, 
N.M. 87110. 


New Coastal Park 

The Louisiana Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission is developing a 
new recreation area along the 
State’s coast on Grand Isle in 
spite of problems with on-going 
beach erosion, size requirements, 
and poor soil conditions. Grand 
Isle, with one of the few natural 
sandy beaches in the State, will 
provide surf fishing, beach swim- 
ming, crabbing, floundering, and 
sunbathing. 

The State Park is comprised of 

two geographically separated par- 
cels: East (100 acres) and West 
(40 acres). The former has been 
partially developed and will in- 
clude new facilities for tent and 
trailer camping, trails, picnicking, 
and boating. On the western 40 
acres, the State plans to construct 
a fishing wharf, picnicking areas, 
and designated primitive camp- 
sites. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Patio Plaza Building, 5000 
Marble Avenue, N.E., Albuquerque, 
N.M. 87110. 


Minnesota 
Bond Issue 

The Metropolitan Council of the 
Twin Cities recently sold $2.2 
million in general obligation bonds 
for grants to municipalities, coun- 
ties, and special park districts to 
acquire and develop. regionally 
designated park sites. 

The bond sale is the second 
stage of a program to make money 
available to local units of govern- 
ment to purchase or deveiop sites 
that make up the regional recrea- 
tion open space system. The first 
step was a $32 million bond sale 
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in August 1974. The 1974 Minne- 
sota Legislature authorized the 
Council to sell up to $40 million 
in bonds to acquire park sites that 
would be lost to residential de- 
velopment without immediate pub- 
lic purchase. 
Contact: Metropolitan Council of 
the Twin Cities Area, 300 Metro 
Square Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 
Learning Problems of 
Handicapped 

Minnesota State park managers 
recently received some insight into 
the problems facing physically 
handicapped persons’ in_ public 
outdoor recreation areas. At a 
3-day seminar, park managers and 
other officials of the Department of 
Natural Resources were _ blind- 
folded, given ear plugs, issued 
wheelchairs, and told to find their 
way around a typical outdoor 
recreation facility. After spending 
an entire morning trying to en- 
joy the outdoors in their ‘‘handi- 
capped’’ condition, the park per- 
sonnel agreed the point had been 
made. The participants received 
these simple instructions: ‘‘Go 
back to your parks, identify barri- 
ers to the handicapped, and pro- 
pose methods to get rid of them.”’ 
Contact: Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources, Division of 
Parks and Recreation, 301 Centen- 
nial Building, 658 Cedar Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55155. 


Missouri 
Learn to Camp 


The Missouri State Parks sys- 
tem has designated a_ special 
“‘Learn to Camp” program to intro- 
duce Missouri families to tent 
camping with a maximum of en- 
joyment and a minimum of mis- 
takes. 

In cooperation with the Wenzel 
Corporation, the Department of 
Natural Resources’ Division of 
Parks and Recreation’ provides 
tents, dining canopies, cots, lan- 
terns, Camp stoves, and cooking 
grates. An experienced camp pro- 
grammer instructs families on how 
to put up a tent, how to cook out- 





doors, and other camping skills. 
The families provide personal sup- 
plies and food and pay a minimal 
program fee. 

“‘Learn to Camp” sessions run 

for 10 weeks each summer, with 
each session lasting 3 days and 2 
nights. 
Contact: ‘‘Learn to Camp,” Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation, 
P.O. Box 176, Jefferson City, Mo. 
65101. 


Montana 
Signs to Open Land 

The Great Falls regional per- 
sonnel of the Montana Department 
of Game and Fish are trying to 
open more land to public recrea- 
tion by providing free instruction- 
al signs to landowners. 

For example, a green. sign 
designates the land open to hunt- 
ing without asking permission, 
with several conditions. A yellow 
sign indicates permission is need- 
ed to hunt. The landowner’s name 
and location are listed on the sign 
so the hunter can find him. 

The Department gives the land- 

owner a supply of recreation per- 
mits that the rancher or farmer 
can, in turn, give to each hunting 
party. 
Contact: Wes Woodgerd, Director, 
Montana Department of Fish and 
Game, Sam W. Mitchell Building, 
Helena, Mont. 59601. 


Nebraska 
Riverfront Recreation Project 

Norfolk, a northeastern Nebraska 
city of 20,000, has embarked on 
a long-range $5.2 million river- 
front recreation project. More than 
1,000 acres will be acquired and 
partially developed as a_ linear 
park along the east and south 
sides of Norfolk, where the North 
Fork Elkhorn and Elkhorn Rivers 
pass on their way to the conflu- 
ence southeast of the city. 

The park will be situated in the 
center of a 4-county area com- 
prised of some 55,000 people. 
Omaha, with its 355,000 residents, 
is just beyond the 100-mile radi- 
us; the Nebraska portion of the 


Sioux City SMSA, with about 
14,000 residents, is 74 miles 
away; and the Columbus popula- 
tion of 15,000 is just 45 miles 
away. 

The park design includes a 
series of smali developed sites 
separated by open spaces along 
the rivers. Development plans in- 
clude playlots, neighborhood 
parks, community parks, and facili- 


_ ties for horseback riders, boaters, 


swimmers, and motorcyclists, as 
well as an asphaltic concrete bike 
and hike trail to connect all 
features of the development. 

The City of Norfolk, Lower Elk- 
horn Natural Resources District, 
State of Nebraska, and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation will share 
the costs of park acquisition and 
development. 

Contact: Del Whiteley, Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission, P.O. 
Box 30370, Lincoln, Neb. 68503. 


New Jersey 
Floodway Regulations 
The New Jersey Department of 


Environmental Protection has 
adopted new regulations prohibit- 
ing the construction of any new 
structures or establishment of any 
new landfills in designated flood- 
ways where extreme flooding can 
occur. 

Contact: Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, Labor and _ In- 
dustry Building, Box 1390, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 08625. 


New York 
Catskills Report 


The Final Report of the Tempor- 
ary State Commission to Study the 
Catskills has been issued to the 
New York Governor and Legis- 
lature. Land use management and 
economic development are the top 
priority recommendations of the 
report. 

The Catskills Study Commis. 
sion’s vharge was to study eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, natural re- 
source, environmental, and land 
use issues throughout the Cat- 
skills. After 2 years of extensive 
study, the Commission developed 
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recommendations in 11 _ basic 
areas including land use, eco- 
nomic development, agriculture, 
water resources, electric energy, 
transportation, public lands, forest 
resources and stream management, 
wildlife resources, unique areas 
and cultural resources, and local 
government. 

Contact: Final Report, Catskill 
Study Commission, Rexmere Park, 
Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 


North Carolina 
Coastal Zone Projects 

On June 9, 1975, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation granted the 
State of North Carolina a waiver 
of retroactivity which allows pre- 
project approval for the acquisi- 
tion of more than 196 acres of 
beachfront and sand dunes in a 
unique area known as Jockey’s 
Ridge. This action is the begin- 
ning effort to preserve a park site 
ultimately to include 2,500 acres 
of live dunes and a maritime 
forest. 

This project is North Carolina's 
first coastal acquisition in several 
years; it is largely the result of the 
combined efforts of conservation 
groups, private interests, and gov- 
ernment sectors. 

Contact: James Stevens, Jr., Chief 
Planner, Department of Natural 
and Economic Resources, Office 
of Recreation Resources, Raleigh, 
N.C. 27611. 

Coastal Zone Guidelines 

The North Carolina Coastal Re- 
sources Commission has adopted 
State guidelines, as required by the 
State’s Coastal Area Management 
Act, to direct local planning in the 
coastal zone. The guidelines will 
govern the planning activities of 
20 coastal counties and several 
municipalities. Upon completion, 
the 20 county land-use plans will 
form the basis for a comprehen- 
sive State plan for the protection, 
preservation, orderly development, 
and coastal area management. 
Contact: Coastal Plains Center 
for Marine Development Services, 
1518 Harbour Drive, Wilmington, 
N.C. 28401. 





Oregon 
Bond Issue 

The Oregon Legislature recent- 
ly passed S.B. 448, authorizing a 
$50 million bond issue with pro- 
ceeds going to cities and counties 
for acquiring, developing, and 
maintaining public parks and for 
maintenance and_ reconstruction 
of city and county streets and 
roads. The funds will be distri- 
buted by the Oregon State High- 
ways Division to those cities and 
counties with the highest unem- 
ployment rates. 

Contact: Supt. David L. Talbot, 
Oregon State Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Oregon State Highway Di- 
vision, Highway Building, Salem, 
Oreg. 97310. 

Coast Trail 

The first 62-mile segment of 
the Oregon Coast Trail has been 
designated, and already hikers 
are pounding the route. This repre- 
sents only the initial portion of 
what will be a 350 to 400-mile 
hiking trail extending the length 
of the Oregon coast. 

The foundation for the coastal 
trail concept lies in the foresight 
of Oswald West, Governor of 
Oregon from 1917-1915, who de- 
clared the almost 400 miles of 
Oregon beaches as public domain. 
Sam Dicken, a University of Ore- 
gon educator, first proposed the 
trail in 1959. Two hundred miles 
of beach can be used for the 
trail. Where beaches are inacessi- 
ble or nonexistent, the trail will 
utilize portions of existing trails, 
highways, streets, or when neces- 
sary, newly constructed segments. 
Contact: Jack Remington, Coordi- 
nator of the Oregon Recreation 
Trails System, State Parks, Salem, 
Oreg. 97310. 


Pennsylvania 
Land Use Plan 
Pennsylvania's 


Governor _re- 
cently released ‘‘A Land Use 
Strategy for Pennsylvania: A Fair 
Chance for the Fair Land of Wil- 
liam Penn,” the first of a series 
of State land use studies. The 
Western Pennsylvania Conservan- 


cy prepared the study. Several 
private foundations and a grant 
from the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund financed it. Major 
findings and recommendations of 
the report include: A new approach 
to preserving the prime, productive 
agricultural lands of the Common- 
wealth; a two-pronged effort to 
manage floodplain areas; meas- 
ures for preserving wilderness and 
natural areas; and policies and 
criteria for using the mountain re- 
sources of the State in ways that 
balance needs for coal, timber, 
and other economic requirements, 
while protecting Pennsylvania’s 
system of parks and forests. 
Contact: Executive Director, Of- 
fice of State Planning and Devel- 
opment, Room 503, _ Finance 
Building, Post Office Box 1323, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. 
John P. Saylor 
Memorial Trail 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Forestry has announced comple- 
tion of the John P. Saylor Memori- 
al Trail in the Babcock Division of 
Gallitzin State Forest in Somerset 
County. The trail is a 40-mile loop 
passing through the Clear Shade 
Wild Area. Trail elevations range 
from 2,580 feet to 2,180 feet. 
Overnight camping along the trail 
is not permitted. 

For map with descriptive text, 
contact: Gallitzin State Forest, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 15931. 


South Carolina 
Coastal Zone Map 

A $10,000 grant provided to 
the South Carolina Coastal Zone 
Planning and Management Coun- 
cil by the Coastal Plains Regional 
Commission will fund compre- 
hensive mapping of the State’s 
coastal zone boundary. 

Low-altitude (6,000 ft.), color 
infrared photographs were taken 
during mid-October 1974 over 
three test sites—the lower reaches 
of the Pee Dee, the Edisto, and 
the Combahee Rivers. Ground- 
level reconnaissance’ by boat 
identified the location and distri- 
bution of key plant species indi- 
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cative of fresh, brackish, and salt 
water marsh. 

The key to the success of the 

operation is to be able to transfer 
and further identify the same 
color infrared plant signatures on 
high-altitude (60,000 ft.) color 
infrared photographs. 
Contact: Coastal Plains Center for 
Marine Development Services, 
1518 Harbour Drive, Wilmington, 
N.C. 28401. 


South Dakota 
Leased Land for 
Snowmobiles 

South Dakota has initiated a 
program to increase snowmobiling 
opportunities by leasing private 
lands. Directed by the State Legis- 
lature to establish State snowmo- 
bile trails and areas, the Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks 
developed the program in coopera- 
tion with the South Dakota Snow- 
mobile Association and_ local 
snowmobile clubs. Over 12,000 
acres of private land were leased 
during the 1974-75 snowmobile 
season. Leased areas are spon- 
sored by a local group and proper- 
ly signed by the State. Snowmo- 
bilers using these marked areas 
are subject to all State laws and 
regulations pertaining to snow- 
mobiling, and other uses of the 
resources are prohibited without 
permission by the landowners. The 
Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks has published a snowmobile 
trail guide which includes regu- 
lations, a map, and descriptions 
of the areas. 
Contact: Wes Broer, Director, Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation, 
Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks, Pierre, S.D. 57501. 


Tennessee 
Scenic Easement 
Purchases 

The Tennessee State Scenic 
River program is expanding. Imple- 
mentation procedures have been 
completed to acquire 1,425 acres 
in scenic easements and three 
public access areas along Roaring 
River and its tributaries Spring 





Creek and Blackburn Fork. The 
acquisition area contains extra- 
ordinary waterfalls and_ white- 
water as well as historically signi- 
ficant mill sites. 

Scenic easements will 
quired on _ approximately 640 
acres along the French Broad 
River, where public access sites 
will be developed in coordination 
with the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Tennessee Wildlife Resources 
Agency. 

Along the Hiwassee_ River, 
scenic and public use easements 
have been acquired on 100 acres 
and five public use areas have 
been developed in cooperation 
with the U.S. Forest Service. 
Contact: Walter L. Criley, Ten- 
nessee Department of Conserva- 
tion, Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, 2611 West End Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 


be ac- 


Texas 
Innovative Park Development 

Galveston County, Tex., is ex- 
ploring innovative ways to de- 
velop Jack Brooks Park. Under a 
cooperative agreement between 
the county and the Houston Area 
Operating Engineers’ Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Training Program, all 
earth work will be done _ by 
trainees at virtually no cost to the 
county. Local groups, including the 
rifle club, beagle club, and rodeo 
organization, are constructing fa- 
cilities which will be used by the 
public as well as club members. 
A concessionaire will develop a 
theme park on the county land and 
will manage all revenue-producing 
facilities throughout the park. Gal- 
veston County officials are also 
soliciting donations from numer- 
ous Texas foundations. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, South Central Region, Patio 
Plaza Building, 5000 Marble Ave- 
nue, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
87110. 
Flood Control Park 

The city of San Antonio has 
committed more than $2 million 
to build a large recreation area 
which also will improve flood con- 


trol. Another $1-$2 million will be 
spent in 1976 to complete this 
large park project. 

Apache Creek runs through one 
of San Antonio’s poorest districts 
and is a source of periodic flood- 
ing. Working with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, city planners 
expanded the routine flood con- 
trol project into a recreation area 
to contain a 4-acre lake, basket- 
ball and tennis courts, and foot- 
ball and softball fields. Coopera- 
tion and funding for the project 
came from the San Antonio De- 
velopment Agency, San Antonio 
River Authority, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the City of San Antonio. 
Contact: Apache Creek Parkway, 
San Antonio Development Agency, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Virginia 
Scenic Rivers Study 


The Virginia Commission of 
Outdoor Recreation is studying the 
Rappahannock River _ between 
Remington and Fredericksburg and 
the Rapidan River between the 
Community of Rapidan and the 
confluence of the Rapidan with the 
Rappahannock. The study will 
help determine the rivers’ eligi- 
bility for inclusion in the State 
Scenic and Recreational Rivers 
System and possibly the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

An extensive field evaluation of 


the river segments has been done 
by the Commission with technical 
assistance from the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recryeation’s Northeast 
Regional Office. Preliminary find- 
ings are that the river segments 
and their immediate environs pos- 
sess outstanding scenic, recrea- 
tional, historic, and fish and wild- 
life values. 

The Commission plans to report 
the study findinas and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and 
State Legislature in November 
1975. 

Contact: Rob R. Blackmore, Direc- 
tor, Virginia Commission of Out- 
door Recreation, 803 East Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 
New Wildlife Area 

The Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, in co- 
operation with The Nature Conser- 
vancy, will acquire 3,800 acres on 
the upper Rappahannock River for 
the State’s newest wildlife man- 
agement area. Located in Fauquier 
County near the community of 
Summerduck, the Rappahannock 
Wildlife Management Area will in- 
clude 5.5 miles of riverfront in an 
area that is under study by the 
Commission of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion for possible designation as a 
State Scenic River. 

Contact: Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, Box 11104, 
Richmond, Va. 23230. 


Sacajawea Community Park in southern King County, Wash., 


started with reclamation of this gravel pit. 





Washington 


King County Gravel Pit 
Restored 

Construction of the Sacajawea 
Community Park, a_ reclaimed 
gravel pit, near Redondo Beach in 
King County, Wash., has been 
completed. 

Park construction began in 1973 
as part of the Surface Mined Lands 
Reclamation projects initiated by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
to demonstrate the practicability of 
reclaiming surface mined land for 
outdoor recreation (See ‘‘Outdoor 
Recreation Action,” summer 
1973). The once blemished hill- 
sides have been recontoured to 
accommodate two multi-purpose 
athletic fields, a softball field, a 
picnic area, and a tot lot. An ad- 
joining tennis court is planned for 
future construction. Total project 
cost exceeds $700,000. Funds 
came from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, the Washing- 
ton State Interagency Committee 
for Outdocr Recreation, King 
County, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 
Contact: Steve Massey, Project 
Manager, Sacajawea Community 
Park, Division of Architecture, 


King County Courthouse, Seattle, 
Wash. 98104. 


The landscaped Sacajawea 
Community Park now includes 
ball fields and playgrounds 
established on the old gravel 
pit 














Recreation Advisory Councils 


Recreation Advisory Councils in some States have proved highly 


effective for 


directing planning activities and coordinating State 


recreation programs with other governmental efforts. Based on an 
early 1975 survey, the following States have Recreation Advisory 


Councils: 


State 


Alaska 


Council Composition 


Alaska Parks and Recreation 
Council 


Federal, State, local, and 
private representatives 





Colorado 


Florida 


Advisory Council Federal and State resource 


agency representatives 





Florida Recreation and 
Leisure Activities Council 


Federal, State, and regional 
representatives 





Indiana 


Outdoor Recreation Plan 
Advisory Committee (ORPAC) 


Federal, State, regional, 
local, urban, conservation 
groups, and private interests 





Minnesota 


Outdoor Recreation Planning 
Technical Advisory Committee 


Federal, State, regional, urban 
conservation groups, and 
private representatives 





Recreation Action Council Federal, State, and local 


representatives 





New Mexico 


Advisory Board for Statewide 
Outdoor Recreation Planning 





Planning Forum Federal, State, regional, local, 


urban, conservation groups, 
and private representatives 





South Carolina 


South Carolina SCORP 
Exchange Council 


Federal, State, local, and 
private representatives 





Tennessee 


Federal, State, and regional 
representatives 


Tennessee Recreation Advisory 
and Data Exchange (TRADE) 
Council 





Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Advisory Council Federal and State agency 


representatives 





Cooperative Council for 
Outdoor Recreation 


Federal, State, regional, and 
private representatives 





Wyoming Recreation Action 
Team (ReAct) 


Federal and State representatives 





THE FEDERAL 
RECREATION SCENE 


Department of Agriculture 
National Forest Landscape 
Management 

The scenic quality of the Na- 
tional Forests is everybody's re- 
sponsibility. However, demands 
for goods and services sometimes 
conflict with the need to maintain 
the land’s scenic qualities. 


It was this potential conflict 
—commodity use versus scenic 
quality—that brought to light, 
some 5 years ago, the need to de- 
velop a program of planning, de- 
sign, and management’ which 
would ensure’ both long-term 
(sustained yield) commodity pro- 
duction and scenic quality. U.S. 
Forest Service Landscape Archi- 
tects, combining skills of Forest- 
ers, Soil Scientists, Wildlife Bio- 
logists, Engineers, Hydrologists, 
and many others, developed basic 
guidelines and training materials 
for managing the visual quality 
of National Forests. This program, 
called Landscape Management, 
is ‘‘the purposeful planning and de- 
sign of the visual aspects of multi- 
ple use land management.” 

Basically, the program seeks to 
train all professionals to under- 
stand three basic concepts: 

1. Regardless of the size or 
segment of the landscape being 
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viewed, it 
character. 

2. Visually acceptable 
is desirable. 

3. Deviations from _ character- 
istic landscape vary in their de- 
gree of contrast and may be mani- 
pulated to achieve visually ac- 
ceptable variety. 

The first of these concepts, 
“Characteristic Landscape,’ forms 
the basic framework for planning 
and designing potential visual 
impacts of a management activity. 
The intent of this concept is to 
emphasize the importance of ana- 
lyzing the character of widely di- 
vergent landscapes within the 187 
million acres of National Forests. 
For example, to successfully man- 
age for commodity use and scenic 
quality, it must be understood that 


has an_ identifiable 


variety 


much of the land in the Western 
United States where the majority 
of National Forests lie is geologi- 
cally young. Soils are often shal- 
low and highly erodible; moisture 
and temperature vary widely and 
sometimes make regeneration of 
plant life a difficult task. Land 
uses need to be carefully selected 
to fit within such limiting site 
conditions. In contrast, the gently 
rolling hills of the Southeast are 
often geological great-great grand- 
children of once rugged moun- 
tains. The soil is often deep and 
fertile, moisture is generally more 
abundant, temperatures more 
moderate. These elements com- 
bine to produce rapid and lush 
plant growth. These lands are 


capable of absorbing a wide variety 
of land uses. 





The second basic concept, 
“Visual Variety,’’ emphasizes the 
fact that landscapes which are 
rich in variety of vegetation, land 
form, water, or wildlife, are gener- 
ally visually pleasing and more 
interesting than landscapes exhibit- 
ing little or no variety. There are 
several basic points concerning 
visual variety which are _ under- 
scored in the Landscape Manage- 
ment program: 

First—Where little variety ex- 
ists, any change is readily visible 
and tends to focus attention. 

Second—Where a_ significant 
amount of variety exists, the land- 
scape can absorb a considerably 
higher amount of management 
activity. 


The third basic concept, ‘‘Visu- 
al Deviations,’’ deals with the fact 
that the need to provide commodi- 
ty uses for the Nation’s economy 
often requires land managers to 
make significant changes or devi- 
ations in the surrounding land- 
scape. The test of skill is in de- 
vising ways which blend the 
management practice into the 
character of the landscape. For 
example, timber harvesting can 
either detract or add to the visual 
quality of the characteristic land- 
scape. Powerlines can either domi- 
nate a landscape with giant towers 
marching across the ridge tops, or 
be carefully blended into the val- 
leys and trees and other natural 
camouflaging elements. Buildings 
can detract or, if carefully de- 


signed, complement the site. 

During on-the-ground applica- 
tion of these basic concepts, pro- 
posed management activities are 
analyzed in terms of form, line, 
color, and texture. 


Timber Management. Landscape 
Management as applied to Timber 
Management is concerned primari- 
ly with the visual impact of timber 
harvest areas, and the road net- 
work often necessary to transport 
the timber. The visaul impact of 
timber harvesting is due primarily 
to contrasts in form, line, color, 
and texture. For example, if timber 
harvesting were proposed in an 
area with nearly 100 percent tree 
canopy—one would normally ex- 
pect maximum and_ undesirable 


Before 


contrast if: 

1. A geometric form or shape 
were imposed upon an area which 
has no natural openings or con- 
tains only irregular breaks in the 
canopy. 

2. Straight lines were created 
where existing lines seem to curve 
or undulate. 

3. A color contrast of brown or 
red mineral soil were produced 
against a surrounding mantle of 
green. 

4. A textural change were cre- 
ated in the ‘‘soft’’ appearing tree 
foliage. 

By carefully analyzing factors 
which create the character of the 
landscape, timber harvest areas 
can be designated to complement 
the surrounding landscape. 


After 





Fire Management. Fuelbreaks 
are the primary visual impacts of 
the National Forest Fire Manage- 
ment Program. A fuelbreak is a 
strip of land, cleared of highly 
flammable trees and brush, which 
has two major functions: 

1. It can be backfired before 
the fire reaches the break. 

2. It provides access and rela- 
tive safety for firefighters. 

An additional use of ridgetop 
fuelbreaks has developed; they 
have often become popular recre- 
ation areas for picnicking and 
sightseeing. 

Visually, a fuelbreak can create 
a strong contrast to the sur- 
rounding landscape. Because of its 
primary function, it must often be 
located on highly visible ridge- 
tops. It often averages 100 feet to 
300 feet wide and, of necessity, 
may run continuously for several 
miles. The same principles which 
apply to timber harvesting can be 
applied to fuelbreaks. The visual 
impact of the overall form or pat- 
tern can often be reduced by de- 
signing irregular edges and _ is- 
lands of thinned trees and by 
planting or encouraging less flam- 
mable types of vegetation. 


The contrast of texture can be 
reduced by leaving’ scattered 
singles and groups of trees. The 
resulting fuelbreak has little visual 
impact on the landscape. 


Range Management. |In Range 
Management the primary concern 
of Landscape Management is the 
overall appearance of the forms 
and patterns created by vegetative 
control projects. Vegetative con- 
trol often involves removal of 
undesirable pinyon-juniper or sage- 
brush which has invaded former 
range lands. 

By identifying soils best suited 
for grazing, wildlife habitat re- 
quirements, and numerous other 
uses, Clearing patterns can be de- 
signed to blend into openings 
naturally occurring in the adjacent 
landscape. There are several 
methods which are utilized for 
clearing. For dense stands of brush 
with very little rock in the soil, 
the ‘‘tree crusher’’ may be the 


most practical. The debris left be- 
hind by this machine is neatly 
chopped into approximately 18- 
inch lengths. These logs are very 
popular with local people for use 
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as firewood. 

For less dense stands and rocky 
soil, chaining, cabling, or pushing 
with bulldozers may be the most 
practical. The resulting windrows 
and piles of debris are burned or 
left to decay naturally. The treated 
areas are then seeded to restore 
productive range and wildlife habi- 
tat. 

Clearing patterns resulting from 
these practices can create relative- 
ly little visual impact in the land- 
scape if soil, moisture, wildlife, 
and esthetic factors are carefully 
considered. 


Utilities. The visual impact of 


utilities such as _ cross-country 
powerlines can be analyzed by: 

1. The contrast created by the 
right-of-way clearing, and 

2. The form and color contrast 
of the support structure and con- 
ductors. 

Some transmission lines in 
mountainous terrain have been 
helicopter-constructed to produce 
minimal environmental impact. 
Even so, strong citizen objections 
have arisen if the esthetic aspects 
of the installation were ignored. 
Several successful installations, 
crossing National Forests under 
permit, have produced helpful 
guidelines: 

1. Keep clearing to an absolute 
minimum. It is usually possible to 





span tree tops in ravines and large 
depressions with the removal of 
little, if any, vegetation. 

2. Where it is necessary to 
clear, use an irregular edge with 
“leave groups” of lower shrubs 
and trees. Some trees need not be 
removed, only ‘‘topped.”’ Hand 
tools, low-pressure rubber-tired 
vehicles, helicopters, and other 
tools or techniques can minimize 


site impact. 

3. Utilize non-reflective support 
structures, or apply appropriate 
paints, stains, or other color coat- 
ings. 

4. Locate the powerline well 
below the silhouetted skyline. 

5. lf it is necessary to cross a 
roadway, cross it at right angles 
and avoid long tangent views of 
the right-of-way. 





Pipelines. \t is sometimes nec- 
essary for a pipeline to cross deli- 
cate alpine tundra in areas such 
as the Rocky Mountains. Such 
high elevations are often highly 
visible from major resorts and 
highways. The fragile tundra re- 
quires many, many years to re- 
cover if not carefully handled. In 
this example, the tundra was care- 
fully removed and kept in moist 
burlap. To minimize site damage, 
only a small rubber-tired backhoe 
was allowed on the site. The steel 
pipe was stockpiled in the forest 
below the alpine meadow. Sec- 
tions of pipe were welded together 
(stovepipe fashion) and pulled by 
cable and winch into place. This 
picture shows the trench 50 per- 
cent completed. The ‘‘stovepipe”’ 


winch and cable method was also 
utilized to cross swamps and 
beaver ponds with minimal impact. 

A major landscape management 
training program is currently un- 
derway in the Forest Service. The 
program's objective is to instill in 
all personnel an awareness and 
understanding of the importance 
of visual resources. Major policy 
direction incorporates landscape 
management considerations at all 
levels of responsibility. A publica- 
tion entitled ‘‘National Forest 
Landscape Management, Volume 
1°’ is now available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (GPO 
Stock Number 0100-2583). This 
publication describes the basic 
concepts and principles to main- 
tain and enhance the visual quality 
of the National Forests. 


A second publication entitled 

“Visual Management System 
Chapter 1, Volume 2,” is also 
available (GPO Stock Number 
0101-00358). It provides a basic 
procedure for inventory and classi- 
fication of scenic quality, assess- 
ment of public sensitivity, and de- 
termination of visual quality ob- 
jectives. Subsequent handbook 
chapters are concurrently being 
developed on_ Utilities, Roads, 
Range, Timber, Mining, Recrea- 
tion, Wildlife, and Watershed ac- 
tivities. 
Contact: Duane H. Lyon, Assistant 
Chief Landscape Architect, Forest 
Service, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 





Appalachian Trail Progress within 
National Forests 

When the official route of the 
Appalachian Trail became final in 
1972, 220 of the 828 miles within 
National Forest boundaries were 
on private lands, subject to closure 
by many landowners. During the 
intervening years, the Forest Serv- 
ice has purchased 15 miles of 
rights-of-way under National Trails 
Act authorities, purchased or ex- 
changed lands for tracts on which 
another 62 miles were located, 
and relocated Trail segments to 
place an additional 24 miles on 
Federal rather than on _ private 
lands. The net effect is that 101 
miles of Trail right-of-way have 
been secured, leaving only 119 
miles to be acquired or relocated. 
Barring unforeseen _ difficulties, 
most of the remaining mileage will 
be acquired by the end of fiscal 
year 1977. 
Contact: U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250. 


Small Watershed Program 
Developments 

A study of Recreation in P.L. 
566 Watersheds is currently being 
conducted by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to analyze the cost- 
benefit ratio of land and water 
development for recreation’ in 
small watersheds. 

It will include a comprehensive 
analysis of size and visitor accom- 
modation of recreation areas, ac- 
cess roads, and utilities. Also be- 
ing studied are actual number of 
visitors compared to, the originally 
planned number of visitors; cost 
per recreation visitor; visitor use 
per day of the week; cost of main- 
tenance per acre; use per acre for 
fishing, boating and camping; the 
nearly 5 to 1 ratio of visitor pref- 
erence of recreation areas with 
swimming facilities; and other 
data. To date, studies on 28 small 
watershed recreation areas in the 
northeast and midwest have been 
completed, providing a valuable 
planning tool for future recreation 
development. 


Contact: Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration 
Information 

The Bicentennial Information 
Network, BINET for short, makes 
information available to govern- 
ment agencies, the travel industry, 
the news media, individuals, and 
private organizations who want to 
participate in the Nation’s 200th 
birthday celebration. Already, BI- 
NET has catalogued information 
on more than 500 Bicentennial re- 
lated recreation area_ projects 
throughout the Nation. 
Contact: American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Administration, 2401 E 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20276. 


Department of the Army 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
Restudy 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has reported to the State of 
Florida that an independent study 
shows potential barge traffic on 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal is 
projected to be five times that esti- 
mated in 1962, but that transpor- 
tation benefits may not offset spi- 
raling construction costs. The 
Corps released the information to 
the Florida Department of Natural 
Resources upon receipt of an inter- 
im transportation economic study 
by private consultants, A. T. Kear- 
ney, Inc., of Chicago, Ill. The sum- 
mary is part of a package being 
prepared for Congress and Federal 
Court officials. 
Contact: Florida Conservation 
News, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Corps Projects Cancelled 
Approximately 350 authorized 
Corps of Engineers water resource 
projects have been recommended 
for cancellation. Secretary of the 
Army Howard H. Callaway stated 
they are no longer economically 
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feasible, no longer required to 
meet present or future needs, or 
no longer have local support. The 
estimated Federal cost to construct 
would have been about $1.5 bil- 
lion. 

The action is the beginning of 
an annual review required by the 
Water Resources Development Act 
of 1974. It is designed to keep 
Congress and the public informed 
on the status of authorized projects 
that have not been funded for at 
least 8 years. 

Contact: Department of the Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 20314. 


Federal Energy Administration 
Voluntary Energy Conservation 
Program 

A major new voluntary energy 
conservation program has been ini- 
tiated by the Federal Government 
and the National Governor’s Con- 
ference. The announcement came 
from Frank G. Zarb, Federal Energy 
Administrator, and Vermont Gov- 
ernor Thomas Salmon, Chairman 
of the Natural Resource and En- 
vironmental Management Commit- 
tee of the National Governor's Con- 
ference. 
Contact: Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20461. 


Department of the Interior 
Beltsville, Md., Conservation Area 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice will add 900 acres of Belts- 
ville Agriculture Research Center 
lands to the Patuxent Wildlife Re- 
search Center. The land was de- 
clared excess by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On May 27, 
1975, President Ford directed the 
Secretary of the {nterfor to produce 
a master plan for use of the re- 
maining 2,750 acres in the area. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the National Park Service 
comprise a task force to outline 
approaches to the master planning. 
The Director, National Capital 
Parks, National Park Service, is the 
task force chairman. 





Four Scientific Teams Fielded 

Four new_ national scientific 
field teams will assist the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in keeping abreast 
of stream alteration, powerplant 
siting, western energy and land 
use, and coastal development proj- 
ects. 

The Stream Alteration National 
Team, located at Columbia, Mo., 
includes experts on aquatic biol- 
ogy, hydrology, botany, wildlife 
biology, and biometrics. 

The Powerplant Siting National 
Team, located in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
includes experts in oceanography, 
economics, engineering, fish and 
wildlife biology. ; 

The Western Energy and Land 
Use National Team is located at 
Fort Collins, Colo. It includes a 
team of 16 experts in related 
fields. 

The Coastal Ecosystems Nation- 
al Team, located at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., will include a team of nine 
scientists. An ecological assess- 
ment of estuaries and near-shore 
marine environments will be un- 
dertaken. This team will carry out 
six projects in twelve States. 

The program, known as Biologi- 
cal Services, was funded first in 
fiscal year 1975. It will move into 
full scale operation in fiscal year 
1976. Eventually, more than 170 
scientists will be working on the 
effort. 


Strip Mine 
Study 

Three experimental coal strip 
mines have been planned in the 
Kentucky mountains, under a joint 
agreement between the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Agriculture 
Department's Forest Service, and 
the Interior Department’s Bureau 
of Mines. They will measure en- 
vironmental effects and test three 
reclamation methods. Actual min- 
ing should take 8 to 12 months. 
Scientific observations will con- 
tinue for 2 years or more. 
Contact: Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 


Backpackers Permits 

National Park Service Director 
Gary Everhardt has instituted per- 
mit requirements in 34 National 
Park Service areas during 1975. 
These requirements for free per- 
mits are designed to protect fragile 
backcountry areas. Advance reser- 
vations can be made for some 
parks and are required at Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona. 
Otherwise, permits are available 
at specific areas on a first come, 
first served basis. 
Contact: National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240, on this and 
the following National Park Serv- 
ice action. 


Cumberland Island National 
Seashore 

The National Park Service has 
opened the new Cumberland Island 
National Seashore, Ga., to limited 
public use. A passenger ferry 
makes two round trips daily, al- 
lowing visitors to enjoy day use 
of the island for 2 to 5 hours. A 
temporary visitor-reception facility 
on the waterfront at St. Mary’s, 
Ga., is servicing reservations. This 
is an experimental program de- 
signed to perfect visitor accom- 
modations while safeguarding the 
island resources. 


Cooperative Management Program 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has established a Cooperative 
Management Program pursuant to 


Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan recommendations. The pro- 
gram provides technical assistance 
and advice to Federal departments 
and agencies, State and local units 
of government, and private inter- 
ests including nonprofit organiza- 
tions providing public outdoor rec- 
reation. 

The Bureau emphasizes and en- 
courages Cooperative Management 
of Federal lands by assisting Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in 
developing leases, permits, or 
other types of agreements which 
will allow State and local govern- 
ments to manage underutilized 
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portions of Federal lands for rec- 
reation. Program agreements have 
been signed with the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the Forest Service, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on this 
and the following BOR actions. 


Demand for Outdoor Recreation 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ences has completed a report on 
the Assessment of Demand for 
Outdoor Recreation Resources for 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
The report’s premise is that de- 
centralized responsibility for rec- 
reation planning and _ decision- 
making and the infeasibility of an 
all-inclusive data base suggest that 
single all-inclusive outdoor recrea- 
tion planning is inappropriate. De- 
mand analysis, therefore, needs to 
focus on _ incremental planning 
concepts and three levels of deci- 
sion making; these are: (1) The- 
matic (policy level); (2) allocative 
(alternative types of outdoor rec- 
reation); and (3) site-specific (al- 
ternative uses of site specific re- 
sources). 

The Academy established a 
Committee on the Assessment of 
Demand for Outdoor Recreation 
Resources chaired by Dr. Edwin S. 
Mills of Princeton University. It 
evaluated techniques which are 
being or should be used by Federal 
and State agencies to improve as- 
sessment of demand for outdoor 
recreation areas and _ facilities. 
Four principal tasks were under- 
taken: 

1. Identification of demand 
analysis objectives; 

2. Review of efforts to con- 
struct systematic models for esti- 
mating demand; 

3. Specification of parameters 
of a recommended approach to 
demand estimation; and 

4. Identification of steps neces- 
sary to develop an effective sys- 





tem for estimating demand. 

Study results are available from 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
to aid outdoor recration planners 
and decision-makers in putting de- 
mand analysis in proper perspec- 
tive. 


Ohio Scenic River 

A “‘Little Beaver Creek, Ohio, 
Scenic River Report’’ has been 
transmitted to President Ford. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation re- 
port recommends that a 33-mile 
stretch of the river be included in 
the National Wild and Scenic Riv- 
ers System under the administra- 
tion of the State. Little Beaver 
Creek was one of 27 rivers identi- 
fied in section 5(a) of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act (P.L. 90- 
542). 


National Recreation Trails 

There has been significant prog- 
ress in the past 6 months in the 
National Trails System Program. 
Ten new National Recreation Trails 
have been designated. These in- 
clude: 

e Sac and Fox Trail in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, a 5-mile trail for 
hiking, bicycling, horseback rid- 
ing, and cross-country skiing, of- 
fers nature education. 

e Cedar Creek Self-Guiding 
Trail in Petit Jean State Park, Ark., 
a 1.5-mile trail designed for foot 
travel, offers nature education op- 
portunities through an interpretive 
booklet for the hiker. 

e Seven Hollows Trail also in 
Petit Jean State Park, Ark., a 3.5- 
mile trail designed for foot travel, 
offers interesting geologic and ar- 
cheologic features. 

e Red Stick Trail in Dr. J. T. 
Martin Park Nature Center, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a 1.5-mile trail 
for foot travel with a portion spe- 
cially designed for use by physi- 
cally handicapped persons, pro- 
vides nature education opportuni- 
ties. 

e Wissahickon Trail in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., a 
5.4-mile trail designed for hiking 
use, offers outstanding natural, 


historic, and scenic features. 

e Twenty Mule Team Trail in 
California City, Calif., a 12-mile 
segment of the historic Twenty 
Mule Team Trail used for hauling 
borax, offers hikers, bicyclists, and 
equestrians good opportunities for 
nature study and sightseeing. 

@ Discovery Park Loop Trail in 
Seattle, Wash., a 2.8-mile trail for 
hikers, provides outstanding na- 
ture study opportunities and superb 
scenic views from the 300-foot 
bluffs overlooking Puget Sound. 

e Toro Riding and Hiking Trail 
in Toro Regional Park, Monterey 
County, Calif., a 6-mile trail used 
primarily by equestrians and 
hikers, offers good nature study 
opportunities and scenic vistas. 

e Wildwood Trail in Forest 
Park, Portland, Oreg., is a 14-mile 
nature trail designed for hiking and 
horseback riding; an_ interpretive 
booklet has been prepared to guide 
the visitor. 

e Ahnapee State Park Trail in 
Door County, Wis., is a 15-mile 
trail using an abandoned railroad 
right-of-way to provide hiking, 
biking, and snowmobiling oppor- 
tunities in one of the State’s most 
scenic areas. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Great Smoky Recreation 

Projected demand for most rec- 
reation activities in the 13-county 
area surrounding the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park will out- 
strip present facilities by 1990, 
according to a Tennessee Valley 
Authority report. The report was 
recently submitted to a workshop 
held at Cullowhee, N.C., where 
planners from more than 20 orga- 
nizations met to develop recrea- 
tion guidelines for the Park and 
environs. The report recommended 
the development of an additional 
1,600 miles of bike trails, 370 
marina slips or dry storage spaces, 
and the equivalent of 32 olympic- 
size swimming pools. Other recom- 
mendations were for the develop- 
ment of an additional 1,300 picnic 
sites, 980 miles of hiking or nature 
trails, 1,700 acres for outdoor 
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games and sports, and 46 golf 
courses. 

In addition to the recreation es- 
timates, TVA has prepared maps 
which classify the land according 
to its suitability for outdoor recre- 
ation use. 

The TVA report was prepared 

with assistance from the Tennes- 
see Department of Conservation 
and the North Carolina Department 
of Natural and Economic Re- 
sources. 
Contact: Information Office, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 37902, on this and the fol- 
lowing TVA actions. 


Recreation Investments 

Recreation investments by pri- 
vate interests and Federal, State, 
and local agencies on Tennessee 
Valley Authority lakes last year 
amounted to more than $45 mil- 
lion, the second largest annual in- 
vestment on record. Only the 1971 
figure of $56 million topped that 
for 1974. Total invested over the 
years in recreation facilities and 
improvements is approximately 
$482 million. Visits to TVA lakes 
in 1974 totaled a record 61,900,- 
000, about 1 percent increase over 
1973. Kentucky Lake was most 
popular with 15.2 million visits. 
Land Between the Lakes drew 2 
million visits. 


Department of Transportation 


Lake Property Leased 

The United States Coast Guard 
has granted a license to the north- 
eastern Michigan’ township of 
Presque Isle for Lake Huron Lake- 
shore property to be used for rec- 
reation. The 6-acre parcel includes 
300 feet of beach frontage and 
adjacent dunes. This provides the 
township's only public access to 
Lake Huron with beach suitable for 
swimming. 

The lease arrangement came 
about through the Bureau of Out- 
door’ Recreation’s Cooperative 
Management Program. 

Contact: Lake Central Regional 
Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, listed inside the front cover. 





LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 
ON THE 


FEDERAL SCENE 


Enactments as of 
September 5, 1975: 


Public Law 94-36 of June 16, 
1975—Appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Labor $473,350,000 for 
the summer youth employment and 
recreation program; $15,300,000 
of these funds will be used for the 
summer youth recreation program. 


Public Law 94-41 of June 27, 
1975—Appropriated $1.6 billion 
to the Department of Labor for 
public service jobs and $30 million 
for jobs for older Americans; $375 
million for the Job Opportunities 
Program under the Department of 
Commerce; and $10 million for 
the Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram under the Departments of 
the Interior and Agriculture. 


Public Law 94-55 of July 9, 
1975—Authorized the appropria- 
tion to the U.S. Travel Service, 
Department of Commerce, of $90 
million to promote foreign travel 
to the United States from July 1, 
1976, to September 30, 1979, and 
of $8,125,000 to promote domes- 
tic tourism within the United 
States. 


Bills that passed the Senate 
as of September 5, 1975: 


S. 288—To amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act to 
authorize a State to use up to 25 
percent of its annual apportion- 
ment of Fund monies to develop, 
under certain conditions, sheltered 
facilities for swimming pools and 
ice skating rinks. Passed 5/21/75. 


S. 322—To establish a 670,- 
000-acre Hells Canyon NRA in 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
The bill also adds segments of the 
Middle Snake and Rapid Rivers to 
the National Wild and Scenic Riv- 
ers System. Passed 6/2/75. 


S. 98—To authorize the estab- 
lishment of a 13,200-acre Klondike 
Gold Rush National Historical Park 
consisting of four units: The Se- 
attle unit located in Pioneer Square, 
Seattle, Wash. and the Skagway, 
Chilkoot Trail, and White Pass 
units in Alaska. Passed 6/4/75. 


S. 586—Amends the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to 
authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make annual grants to 
coastal States to protect and pro- 
vide access to public beaches and 


islands in the coastal zone. Passed 
7/16/75. 


S. 82—Amends the 1965 Act 
establishing the Assateaque Island 
National Seashore by deleting all 
mandatory road construction and 
development provisions from the 
original act; by inserting language 
in the act providing for the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive man- 
agement plan for the area and by 
increasing the land acquisition 
ceiling for the seashore. Passed 
6/4/75. 


S. 10—To provide for a study 
of a segment of the Housatonic 
River in Connecticut. 


S. 1004—To provide for a 
study of a segment of the Upper 
Allegheny River in Pennsylvania. 
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Pending 

Park and Recreation Bills 
on which 

Congressional Hearings 
had been held as of 
September 5, 1975: 


S. 327, H.R. 2763—To increase 
the annual income level of the 


Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. 


S. 324, H.R. 485—To establish 
the Potomac Heritage Trail in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 


S. 1390—Toprovide for a study 
of the Pacific Northwest Trail in 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 


S. 805—To provide for a study 
of the Dominguez-Escalante Trail 
in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
and Arizona. 


H.R. 3977—To establish an Al- 
pine Lakes NRA in the State of 
Washington. 


S. 1640, S. 759—To establish 
a Santa Monica Mountains and 
Seashore Urban Park or Recreation 
Area in California. 


H.R. 5241—To expand the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore 
and increase the appropriation au- 
thorization for land acquision. 
Contact: Office of Legislative Re- 
view, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 





STATE 
LEGISLATION 


California 
Non-game Species Conservation 

A 1974 California law makes it 
possible for individuals and orga- 
nizations to contribute to the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and 
Game for support of non-game 
species conservation and enhance- 
ment programs. 

Each person or _ organization 
contributing $5 or more to the 
program will receive a certificate, 
a decal depicting a non-game spe- 
cies (1975's decal features the sea 
otter), and a pamphlet explaining 
the non-game program for which 
the money will be used. 

Contact: California Department of 
Fish and Game, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


Florida 
Growth Management 

House Bill 782 was signed June 
29, 1975, by Florida Governor 
Reubin Askew, as the Growth Man- 
agement Act of 1975. The act will 
enable local governments to pre- 
serve and enhance present ameni- 
ties; determine, consistent with 
local public interest, most appro- 
priate use of land and water re- 
sources and deal effectively with 
future problems that may result 
from the use and development of 
lands within their jurisdictions. 

Through comprehensive | plan- 
ning, Florida local units of govern- 
ment will seek to prevent the over- 
crowding of land and avoid undue 
concentration of population; facili- 
tate the adequate provision of 
transportation, water, sewage, 
schools, housing, parks, and rec- 
reational facilities and conserve, 
develop, utilize, and protect natural 
resources within their jurisdictions. 
Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Direc- 
tor, Division of Recreation and 
Parks, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, J. Edwin Larson Building, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Massachusetts 
Preserving Mountains 

Communities located in the 
Berkshires region of Massachusetts 
have been given an additional op- 
portunity to preserve the scenic 
quality of their mountains. Under 
Chapter 842 of Massachusetts 
General Laws, municipal conserva- 
tion commissions or, if none, the 
selectmen or Mayor, are empow- 
ered to restrict development that 
would mar the scenic quality of 
mountain regions in their com- 
munity. 
Contact: Director, Conservation 
Services, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 100 
Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
02202. 
Department 
of Environmental 
Affairs 

Under Chapter 806 of Massa- 
chusetts General Acts, all environ- 
mental responsibilities (previously 
fragmented and scattered among 
four cabinet secretaries, seven ma- 
jor departments, and 49 State 
agencies) will be consolidated un- 
der a single operating agency, the 
Department of Environmental Af- 
fairs. The principal agencies to be 
merged into the new Department 
will be the Departments of Natural 
Resources and Agriculture, and the 
Metropolitan District Commission. 
Contact: Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 100 


Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
02202. 


Montana 
Open Space Land Act 
Amended 

House Bill No. 341, effective in 
June 1975, amended the Mon- 
tana Open Space Land Act to per- 
mit conservation easements to be 
applied to either urban or nonurban 
land and to be granted either in 
perpetuity or for a specific term 
of years. 
Contact: Ashley C. Roberts, Ad- 
ministrator, Recreation and Parks 
Division, Montana Department of 
Fish and Game, Sam W. Mitchell 
Building, Helena, Mont. 59601. 
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North Carolina 
New Scenic Rivers 

The North Carolina General As- 
sembly recently passed legislation 
designating a 22.5-mile segment 
of the South Fork New River to be 
added to the 4.5-mile segment of 
the New River in the State Natural 
and Scenic Rivers System. Limits 
are placed on the amount of land 
that can be acquired in fee simple. 

A portion of the Linville River 
also has been designated as a 
scenic river area, pursuant to pas- 
sage of House Bill 823. The river 
segment is entirely within land 
owned by the National Park Serv- 
ice and U.S. Forest Service. 

New River, located in Ashe and 
Alleghany Counties, and the Lin- 
ville, located in the northern end 
of Burke County, are the first two 
rivers in North Carolina's State 
Natural and Scenic Rivers System. 
Contact: James S. Stevens, Jr., 
State Recreation Coordinator, De- 
partment of Natural and Economic 
Resources, P.O. Box 27687, Ral- 
eigh, N.C. 27611. 


North Dakota 
New Scenic River 

The North Dakota Legislature 
has passed legislation to protect 
the Little Missouri as a free-flow- 
ing State scenic river. The river 
bill, signed into law on March 18, 
1975, prohibits any dams on the 
Little Missouri main channel, al- 
though it allows dikes on the flood 
plain and bank erosion control 
projects along the river. The act 
also prohibits dams on Little Mis- 
souri tributaries for purposes other 
than agriculture and recreation. 

A Little Missouri River Basin 
Advisory Commission will be 
established, consisting of the Di- 
rector of the State Outdoor Recre- 
ation Agency, State Health Officer, 
Chief Engineer ©: the Water Com- 
mission, and one member each 
from McKenzie, Billings, Slope, 
Golden Valley, Dunn, and Bowman 
Counties. 

Contact: Gary Leppart, Coordina- 
tor, State Outdoor Recreation 
Agency, State Office Building, 900 





East Boulevard, 
58501. 


Bismarck, N.D. 


Washington 
Youth Development and 
Conservation Corps Act Amended 

Washington's Youth Develop- 
ment and Conservation Corps Act 
has been amended by 1975 legis- 
lation to extend the program's en- 
rollment up to 21-year-old eligible 
youths for an indefinite period 
when approved by the Washington 
State Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission. Base compensation re- 
mains at $25 per week except 
when the enrollee is assigned 
leadership responsibilities or has 
special skills. In such cases, up to 
an additional $25 per week may 
be paid. 

Formerly, any private individual 
or corporation under agreement 
with the State could use youth 
corps enrollees for development, 
maintenance, or improvement of 
natural and artificial areas only if 
these were kept available to the 
public for 40 years. The Legisla- 
ture reduced the time to 5 years. 
Contact: Charles H. Odegaard, Di- 
rector, Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, P.O. Box 
1128, Olympia, Wash. 98504. 


Wisconsin 
Inland Lakes Protection Council 
Chapter 301 of the Laws of 
1973, passed by the Wisconsin 
Legislature and signed into law by 
Governor Lucy during 1974, pro- 
vides for creation of an inland 
lakes protection and rehabilitation 
council within the Department of 
Natural Resources. Designed to 
protect and restore Wisconsin's 
inland lakes, the legislation also 
provides for creation of local dis- 
tricts to carry out programs of lake 
protection and rehabilitation. The 
council will recommend: (1) A 
system for classifying lakes for 
study or treatment, and determin- 
ing priority of treatment among 
eligible lakes; and (2) standards 
for lake rehabilitation. 
Solid Waste Recycling Authority 
Chapter 305 of the Laws of 


1973 establishes a State solid 
waste recycling authority and three 
solid waste recycling regions. Con- 
sisting of seven members appoint- 
ed by the Governor to staggered 
6-year terms, the authority will 
build and operate the necessary 
recycling facilities; it can charge 
for the services it provides. The 
authority will not be involved in 
local collection systems, and has 
the power to acquire property as 
necessary. 

Contact: Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources, Box 450, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 53701. 


RESOURCES 
IN REVIEW 


A Sampling of Books 

Ducsik, Dennis W., ‘Shoreline 
for the Public,’’ A Handbook of So- 
cial, Economic and Legal Consid- 
erations Regarding Public Recrea- 
tional Use of the Nation's Coastal 
Shoreline. National Sea Grant Pro- 
gram, Grant Number NG-43-72, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, The MIT Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and London, Eng- 
land, 1974. 257 pp. Price $12.50. 

This book is one of the products 
of a cooperative National Land Use 
Policy Project of the United States 
Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Boston University, and Tufts Uni- 
versity. It includes discussions of 
the social and economic dimen- 
sions and legal aspects of shore- 
line use for public recreation; and 
texts of the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 and the National 
Open Beaches Bill of 1973. 


National Park Service, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, ‘‘Visit a 
Lesser-Used Park.’ U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, 1975. 42 pp. 

The little-known places in Amer- 
ica’s National Park System—the 
new or off-the-beaten-track sites— 





contain as much of the nation’s 
beauty and portray as vividly the 
heritage of this country as do the 
better known parks visited by so 
many millions every year. This 
new publication lists those places 
where people will find almost 
everything found in more popular 
parks—except the crowds. Each 
listing includes the park name, 
address, description of principal 
features, and accommodations. 


The Nature Conservancy, ‘The 
Preservation of Natural Diversity: 
A Survey and Recomendations,”’ 
Prepared for the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. The Nature Con- 
servancy, 1800 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209, 1975. 

This study’s purpose was to de- 
termine the range and relative ef- 
fectiveness of existing public and 
private efforts to protect areas pos- 
sessing outstanding natural values 
and to recommend a series of ac- 
tions upon which a coordinated 
national, State, and local commit- 
ment to preserve America’s nat- 
ural heritage might be based. The 
report includes a survey of public 
and private preservation activities; 
15 recommendations for action by 
the U.S. Congress; 10 recommen- 
dations for the National Ecological 
Reserve Board proposed for estab- 
lishment by the Congress; 9 rec- 
ommendations for appropriate Fed- 
eral agency actions; and 11 recom- 
mendations for State actions. 

A limited number of free copies 
are available from The Nature Con- 
servancy and the Office of the 
Chief Scientist, National Park 
Service, Room 4125, 1100 L Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20240. 


The Nature Conservancy, ‘’Pre- 
serve Directory.’’ The Nature Con- 
servancy, 1800 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209, 1974. 154 
pp. 

The Directory contains a com- 
plete listing to August 1, 1974, of 
land preservation projects in which 
the Conservancy has been involved 
since the acquisition of its first 
preserve in 1954. The list includes 
not only lands now owned by the 


Conservancy, but also those con- 
veyed by the Conservancy to 
others, those controlled by con- 
servation easements, and _ pre- 
serves in the establishment of 
which the Conservancy played 
some role. Nearly every habitat 
type is represented, and activity is 
shown in 47 States, the Virgin 
Islands, and Canada. 

Copies are available to Con- 
servancy members for $3.00 each, 
and to non-members for $5.00 
each. 


Gray, William R., “‘The Pacific 
Crest Trail.’’ National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 1975. 196 pp. 

Gray describes highlights of the 
Pacific Crest Trail in eight seg- 
ments. He includes a map of each 
segment. Residents, hikers, and 
climbers along the way bring the 
human element into the 2,400 
miles of wilderness and _ near- 
wilderness. The book brings to life 
one of the Nation’s two existing 
National Scenic Trails with ex- 
amples of the methods used in its 
formation, conservation forces that 
have contributed to its location, 
development, and management, 
and the techniques involved in 
managing such a linear public 
property. 


Patterson, William D. and Wa- 
ters, Somerset R., ‘‘The Big Pic- 
ture—tTravel ‘75."° ASTA Travel 
News, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022, 1975. 98 pp. 
Price $15. 

The 20th edition of this broad 
coverage reference book gives 
management of industry and gov- 
ernment an in-depth analysis of 
the latest tourism and transporta- 
tion developments in the United 
States and other major world des- 
tinations. ‘‘The Big Picture’’ in- 
cludes information on _ tourism 
trends, travel market data, and 
economic statistics. 


Reitze, Arnold W., Jr., ‘‘Environ- 
mental Planning: Law of Land and 
Resources.’’ North American Inter- 
national, 2026 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 1974. 
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926 pp. Price $19.95. 

Reitze’s comprehensive discus- 
sion of environmental law runs the 
gamut of current public concerns. 
In this massive volume, the author 
addresses land use planning and 
regulation, wetlands, stream chan- 
nelization, the Federal public 
lands, forests, land for recreation, 
river preservation, grazing on pub- 
lic lands, endangered _ wildlife, 
weather modification, surface min- 
ing, energy from fossil fuels, elec- 
tric power plant siting, new 
sources of power, atomic power, 
marine mammals, ocean pollution, 
and ocean resources. The book 
was written to be readily under- 
stood by graduate students and 
laymen. However, it also contains 
the technical information, includ- 
ing laws and case citations, needed 
by attorneys and planners. 


Bureau of Domestic Commerce, 
Domestic and International Busi- 
ness Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, ‘’Franchising 
in the Economy 1973-75."’ U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1975. 64 pp. 
Price $1.25. 

The franchise method of distri- 
bution is a significant part of the 
current marketing system, creating 
annually more and more new busi- 
ness opportunities, new jobs, new 
services, as well as export oppor- 
tunities. This Bureau of Domestic 
Commerce publication reports data 
on franchising by key business 
sectors from the fourth anual sur- 
vey. The section on leisure and 
travel indicates that franchising 
firms engaged in the recreation, 
entertainment, and travel business 
had sales of $107 million in 1974, 
a drop of 7.1 percent from the 
$116 million posted in 1973. 


Van Doren, Carlton and Hodges, 
Louis, of Texas A&M University, 
““America’s Park and Recreation 
Heritage, A Chronology,”’ prepared 
for the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 


tion. U.S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 

1975. 37 pp. Price 85 cents. 
Two hundred years—and more 





—of America’s recreation and park 
history, how the outdoor recreation 
movement began, and the laws and 
groups which have shaped it, are 
subjects of this new book. De- 
signed for recreation professionals 
and history buffs, thé publication 
traces from 1634 when the Boston 
Common was. established, to 
present-day, the development of 
Federal, State, and local recreation 
laws and programs. Information 
on the formation of related educa- 
tional, professional, and conserva- 
tion organizations also is present- 
ed, and charts plot the dates of 
key laws and organization found- 
ings. 


Strobell, Adah Parker, ‘‘Like It 
Was,’ The Bicentennial Game 
Book. National Recreation and 
Park Association, 1601 North Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209, 
1975. Price $9.95. 

As the nation’s 200th birthday 
celebration approaches, this Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Associ- 
ation Bicentennial Project is espe- 
cially appropriate and important. 
The book exposes youngsters to 
crafts, songs, games, recipes, and 
pastimes of America’s colonial 
forefathers; it is a useful collection 
of programming ideas. 


The Foundation Center, ‘‘The 
Foundation Directory,’’ Edition 5. 
Columbia University Press, 136 
South Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 
10533, 1975. Price $30, includes 
four quarterly supplements. 

This major working tool for re- 
source developers lists foundations 
that have total assets of $31,509,- 
711, and discusses the impacts on 
Foundations of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969. 


Graetz, Karl E., ‘‘Seacoast Plants 
of the Carolinas.’’ Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C., Febru- 
ary 1973. 206 pp. 

This illustrated publication was 
prominently used in North Carolina 
‘Beach Clinics,’’ conducted by the 
Soil Conservation Service over the 
past 2 years. The clinics were de- 
signed to inform seaside land- 


owners of what and how to plant 
in growing attractive indigenous 
coastal plants for landscaping and 
checking erosion of sandy soils. 
Last year, ‘‘Beach Clinics’’ were 
held at Emerald Isle, Figure 8 
Island, Wrightsville Beach, and 
Carolina Beach. 


U.S. Coast Guard, ‘Boating Sta- 
tistics (CG-357)."° Commandant 
(G-BD-2), U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 20590, 1975. 

Boating accidents claimed the 
lives of 1,446 persons during 
1974, a sharp decline from 1,754 
fatalities in 1973. For the first 
time, this annual report includes 
data on boating activity, derived 
from the first comprehensive na- 
tionwide boating survey, conducted 
in 1973. These statistics show in 
1974 there were 5,104 accidents, 
involving 6,449 vessels, resulting 
in property damage of $9.18 mil- 
lion. Numbered boats tallied by 
the survey were 6.83 million, an 
increase from 6.34 million in 
1973. 


Geological Survey, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, ‘‘Canyonlands 
Guide,’’ USGS Bulletin 1327. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1974. 126 
pp. Price $2.65. 

A colorful guide to the geology 
of Canyonlands National Park in 
southeastern Utah, this booklet 
contains illustrations on thousands 
of canyons, arches, and other geo- 
logical formations in the 525- 
mile-square park. 


Reports and Analyses 
Kottke, Marvin W.; Bevins, Mal- 


colm |.; Cole, Gerald L.; Hock, 
Kenneth J.; and LaPage, Wilbur F., 
“‘Analysis of the Campground Mar- 
ket in the Northeast,’’ Report Ill, A 
Perspective on the Camping- 
Involvement Cycle. Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 6816 Market Street, Up- 
per Darby, Pa. 19082. 35 pp. 
This is a report on a 1973 study 
of the national camping market, 
updating findings of a similar sur- 
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vey conducted in 1971. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine 
the motivations, goals, and char- 
acteristics of the camping public 
as a guide to development of a 
rational pricing system of public 
and private camping resource mix. 
Based on a nationally representa- 
tive sample of 2,213 households, 
the total camping market is est- 
mated to include 14.3 million 
households of active campers, 6.1 
million who are temporarily inac- 
tive, and 6.1 mililon who are po- 
tential additions to the market. A 
detailed analysis of the popular 
image of camping as held by each 
of the major segments of the mar- 
ket is included, and the reasons 
for permanent and temporary drop- 
ping out of the camping market 
are examined. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Pacific Southwest Region, ‘Flood 
Plain Management for Outdoor 
Recreation and Open Space.” Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, Pa- 
cific Southwest Region, 450 Gold- 
en Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102, 1975. 27 pp. 

This publication is a report on 
the findings and recommendations 
of participants at two regional for- 
ums on flood plain management 
for recreation and open space. 
Forums were held in Scottsdale, 
Ariz., on January 23-24, 1975, 
and in Berkeley, Calif., on January 
28-29, 1975. 


Coastal Zone Management In- 
stitute, ‘‘Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment: The Process of Program 
Development.’ Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Institute, NOAA Office of 
Coastal Zone Management, P.O. 
Box 221, Sandwich, Mass. 02563. 
Price $7.50 if prepaid, $9.00 if 
billed. 

This report deals at length with 
the requirements of the Federal 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 and offers a _ substantive 
analysis of the key factors involved 
in formulating statewide programs 
in coastal zone management. It is 
designed as a technical guide to 
State and local officials involved 





in the development and implemen- 
tation of coastal zone management 
programs. The report offers ex- 
tensive bibliographic listings of in- 
formation available pertinent to 
coastal matters and includes cop- 
ies of the Federal Act and of the 
rules and regulations promulgated 
under various sections of the Act. 


McConnell, J. Douglas, “A 
Study of Vehicular Traffic on the 
State of Washington Beaches,’’ 
prepared for the Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Commission 
by the Stanford Research Institute, 
September 1972. 


American Society of Landscape 
Architects Foundation, ‘’Barrier 
Free Site Design.’’ U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, 1975, 82 pp. Price 
$2.30. 

This is a report on the study 
conducted by the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects for 
the office of Policy Development 
and Research, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
to develop criteria for exterior site 
design for physically limited peo- 
ple. Its findings cover accessible 
design considerations for: Play- 
grounds, campsites, picnic areas, 
trails, spectator areas, boating and 
fishing facilities, swimming areas 
including pools, and more. In addi- 
tion to design specifications, the 
booklet discusses cost/benefit of 
barrier free construction, laws, 
codes, and population data. 


Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources, ‘‘Demonstration Ero- 
sion Control Program.’’ Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Ste- 
vens T. Mason Building, Lansing, 
Mich. 48926, November 1974. 97 
pp. 
This report provides information 
on the status of the demonstration 
projects that make up the State of 
Michigan Shore Erosion Demon- 
stration program. One section is 
devoted to each monitored site, 
giving the location, nature of in- 
stallation, costs, construction prob- 
lems, and information about per- 
formance and evaluation. Another 


section describes test sites that 
were not subject to the intensive 
monitoring program and those yet 
to be constructed. The progress 
with the laboratory research pro- 
gram is also addressed. The ma- 
terial provided should help engi- 
neers, as well as property owners 
and contractors, avoid serious er- 
rors in shoreline development. 


Louisiana Advisory Commission 
on Coastal and Marine Resources, 
“Wetlands ‘73: Toward Coastal 
Zone Management in Louisiana.” 
Advisory Commission on Coastal 
and Marine Resources, 52-60 Law 
Center, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 70803, March 
31, 1973. 

This is the second annual re- 
port of the Louisiana Advisory 
Commission on Coastal and Ma- 
rine Resources, charged with pre- 
paring a coastal zone management 
plan for the long-term, orderly 
conservation and development of 
the State’s coastal and marine 
resources. 


Lake Central Region, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, ‘‘Southeastern 
Michigan Shoreline Study.’’ Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake 
Central Region, 3853 Research 
Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104, 1975. 

This study provides guidance 
for future shoreland decisions in 
southeastern Michigan. It brings 
together in one document the vari- 
ous concepts, policies, and recom- 
mendations expressed in the Na- 
tionwide Outdoor Recreation Plan; 
the Michigan Recreation Plan; the 
Michigan Shorelands Plan; the 
Great Lakes Basin Framework 
Study; and various planning docu- 
ments of the Southeast Michigan 
Council of Governments, Huron- 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority, 
and the county and local units of 
government. 


Booklets, Pamphlets, and 
Other Aids 


Cleckner, Robert M., ‘’So, You 
Want A Bikeway.” Bicycle Manu- 
facturers Association of America, 


an 


Inc., National Field Office, 1923 
East Park Street, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 60004. 

This report summarizes pro- 
cedures for establishing a bikeway. 
It includes a bibliography of bike- 
way publications, a bikeway sur- 
face marking specification sheet, 
and sample markings. 


Wildlife Management Institute, 
“Placing American Wildlife Man- 
agement in Perspective.’’ Wildlife 
Management Institute, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. Price 25 cents. 

Responding to current questions 
about the practice, purpose, and 
value of wildlife management and 
the role hunting plays, this book- 
let explains in simple terms the 
complex factors which govern 
wildlife. It is designed to allow 
agencies and organizations to im- 
print their name and other infor- 
mation on the cover. The ‘at cost’”’ 
price is $90 per 1,000. Names can 
be imprinted for $39 for the first 
1,000 and $15 for each additional 
1,000. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
‘Private Foundation—tThe Role of 
the Private Foundation in Parks 
and Recreation.’’ Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240, 1975. 

This fact sheet contains brief 
case studies of private foundation 
support for parks and recreation 
and information on types of foun- 
dations, how to apply for founda- 
tion support, foundation review 
considerations, and Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation assistance. A list 
of references provides good source 
material. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., ‘Family 
Camping for Youth Agencies.”’ 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10019, 1975. 

This guideline for establishing 
family camping programs includes 
eight basic principles of family 
camping, sample programs, and in- 
formation on administration, adult 
behavior, and site considerations. 
Included as appendices are a sam- 





ple budget, sample registration, 
sample receipt for registration, and 
sample health history form. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Lake Central Region, ‘‘Using 
Rights-of-Way for Recreation.’ 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Lake Central Region, 3853 Re- 
search Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 

This technical assistance bulle- 
tin discusses the potential of vari- 
ous types of rights-of-way for 
meeting the needs for linear recre- 
ation facilities. Abandoned rail- 
road, utility corridor, canal, and 
road and highway rights-of-way 
are considered. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, ‘‘Indian 
Land Areas.’ U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Price 90 cents. 

This is a 25x38” map of In- 
dian lands of the U.S., including 
location of Federal Indian Reserva- 
tions, existing and planned tourist 
complexes, Interstate Highways, 
National Parks, Forests, Wildlife 
Refuges, and State Reservations. 

Alpine Club of Williamsport, 
“The Loyalsock Trail.’’ Alpine 
Club of Williamsport, P.O. Box 
501, Williamsport, Pa. 17701. 
Price $2.00. 

This pocket-size guidebook con- 
tains a completely revised set of 
fhree topographic maps_ which 
show the 57.13-mile route of the 
Loyalsock Trail in Lycoming and 
Sullivan Counties, Pa. 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
“The New Willamette.’’ Public Af- 
fairs Office, North Pacific Division, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
210 Custom House, Portland, Ore. 
97209, 1974. 

“The New Willamette” is a 26- 
minute, 16mm film showing how 
the once polluted Willamette River 
in Oregon was cleaned up through 
the cooperative efforts of citizens, 
industry, and government. Free 
prints are available on loan from 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


A television video tape training 


film illustrating telephone _inter- 
viewing techniques employed by 
the Nashville Meciropolitan Park 
and Recreation Board in a recent 
citywide citizen survey of recrea- 
tion behavior and attitudes is avail- 
able for loan from the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation regional of- 
fices (see listing on inside front 
cover). This 60-minute, half-inch, 
black and white film is on a 7- 
inch-diameter reel and plays on 
standard equipment. Recreation 
agencies planning to conduct tele- 
phone surveys with their own 
staffs may find this video tape a 
useful training aid. 


Newsletters and Bibliographies 


National Safety Council, ‘‘Rec- 
reational Safety Newsletter.’ Pub- 
lic Safety Department, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
Subscriptions to this monthly 
newsletter can be ordered from the 
National Safety Council at $2.10 
per year, stock number 080.10. 


Cooperative Extensive Service. 
Washington State University, 
‘‘Conference Notes on the Devel- 
opment, Operation, and Manage- 
ment of Private Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Enterprises.’’ Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman, Wash. Single copies 
of this monthly newsletter are free. 
The March 1975 issue included a 
report on a conference on Sound 
Management in the Recreation In- 
dustry held in Seattle, Wash., in 
March. 


Florida Coastal Coordinating 
Council, ‘‘Newsletter.’’ Coastal Co- 
ordinating Council, Department of 
Natural Resources, 309 Magnolia 
Office Plaza, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32301. The May 1975 ‘'News- 
letter’’ provides a basic reading 
list on coastal zone management. 
Though not comprehensive, the 
bibliography includes publications 
that have been helpful to the Coun- 
cil staff and covers some of the 
general reading in basic areas rele- 
vant to coastal zone management. 
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RESEARCH 


Research Symposia and 
Proceedings 

“Indicators of Change in the 
Recreation Environment,’’  Pro- 
ceedings of a National Research 
Symposium at Pennsylvania State 
University. Betty van der Smissen, 
ed. Penn State HPER Series, 275 
Recreation Building, University 
Park, Pa. 16802, 1975. 471 pp. 
Price $10. 

This compilation of 29 presen- 
tations from a 4-day Penn State 
symposium held in July 1974 in- 
cludes a number of interesting 
theoretical approaches to recrea- 
tion planning. Papers examine in- 
dividual, social, economic, tech- 
nological, environmental, and legal 
factors affecting recreation and 
how these factors signal and in 
fluence change in recreation needs 
and available resources. 


“Proceedings of the Outdoor 
Recreation Research Needs Work- 
shop.’ Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 20240, 
1975. 110 pp. 

On September 4-6, 1974, 43 
scientists, administrators, and 
practitioners involved in outdoor 
recreation met at Harpers Ferry, 





W. Va., to assess the state of the 
art in outdoor recreation and to 
establish an agenda of current re- 
search needs. The report identifies 
high priority tasks recommended 
by the participants. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Department of Forestry, 
Southern Illinois University, co- 
sponsored a workshop for outdoor 
recreation researchers and coop- 
erators at TVA’s demonstration 
recreation area, Land Between The 
Lakes. The 3-day conference fea- 
tured discussions of current out- 
door recration research efforts and 
those projected for the future. 


Research Publications and 
Newsletters 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Southeast Region, ‘Selected Rec- 
reation Research Summaries.’ Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, South- 
east Region, 148 Cain Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303, 1975. 

This compilation is a summary 
of noteworthy recreation-related 
research efforts conducted by uni- 
versities, colleges, and research 
facilities in the Southeast. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
“Abstracts of Current Publica- 
tions.’ Division of Forestry, Fish- 
eries, and Wildlife Development 
Land Between The Lakes, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Norris, Tenn. 
37828. 

This bulletin, issued twice a 
year, lists selected current publi- 
cations by professionals in natural 
resources fields working in the 
Division of Forestry, Fisheries, 
and Wildlife Development. The 
listing includes articles, papers, 
and research abstracts. 


The interest Group of the Study 


of Leisure Newsletter, ‘‘Leisure 
Newsletter.’’ Hallmark Press, 1718 
Lynwood, Suite 3, Champaign, Ill. 
61820. Subscription price $3.00. 

This bi-monthly newsletter con- 
tains reports on leisure-related con- 
ferences, information on interdis- 
ciplinary leisure research, sources 
of leisure data, and a bibliographic 
listing of published leisure articles. 


Research Abstracts 


The Office of Water Research 
and Technology, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, maintains a com- 
prehensive data system on water- 
related research projects. The sys- 
tem currently includes 2,678 rec- 
reation-related research  ovroject 
entries. Each of the State Water 
Resources Research Institutes has 
access to the OWRT data bank. 

The following abstracts on 
coastal zone recreation research 
projects have been selected trom 
the OWRT data system. 


Hawley, A. J., ‘‘The Present and 
Future Status of Eastern North 
Carolina Wetlands.’’ North Caro- 
lina Water Resources Research In- 
stitute, Raleigh, N.C., January 
1974. 169 pp. Price $5.00 in pa- 
per copy, $1.45 in microfiche. 

Alteration and destruction of 
North Carolina wetlands are pro- 
ceeding rapidly. State dredge and 
fill regulations apply only to coast- 
al wetlands and State-owned lakes, 
even though estimates indicate that 
these areas account for less than 
6 percent of all wetlands in eastern 
North Carolina. Despite its losses. 
North Carolina ranks first among 
all States on the eastern sea- 
board in the extent of important 
estuarine areas remaining, and the 
State leads in the acreage of es- 
tuarine habitat preserved or pro- 
posed for preservation. This study 
identifies and maps wetland areas 
considered important by some 200 
knowledgeable field interviewees 
in the fields of forestry, fisheries, 
wildlife, and recreation. The report 
concludes with recommendations 
for a State wetland protection pro- 
gram. 


Williams, J. S., Jr., and Spigel, 
S., “Socio-economic Impact of Es- 
tuarine Thermal Pollution.’’ Metro- 
study Corporation, Washington, 
D.C., 1974. 117 pp. Price $4.50 in 
paper copy, $2.25 in microfiche. 

The impact of thermal pollution 
from a nuclear power plant on peo- 
ple is indirect and is mediated by 
the perceived economic impact as 
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well as the perceived environ- 
mental impact. The study examined 
attitudes toward power plant siting 
and found that participation in a 
particular sport or recreational ac- 
tivity provided no basis for predic- 
tion of a favorable or unfavorable 
attitude toward construction of 
another nuclear plant. 


Brink, C. H., ‘‘A Comparison of 
Consumer's Surplus and Monopoly 
Revenue Estimates of Recreational 
Value for Two Utah Waterfow! 
Marshes.’’ Utah Center for Water 
Resources Research, Logan, Utah, 
June 1973. 153 pp. Price $4.75 in 
paper copy, $1.45 in microfiche. 

Demand curves were estimated 
for waterfowl hunting and noncon- 
sumptive recreational use from 
data on use rate and variable ex- 
penditures collected during FY 
1969 at the Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge and the Farmington 
Bay Waterfowl Management Area. 
Consumer's surplus and monopoly 
revenue estimates were then de- 
rived from the demand functions. 


Nieswand, G. H., Stillman, C. 
W., and Esser, A. J., ‘Survey of 
Estuarine Site Development Lagoon 
Homeowners, Ocean County, N.J.”’ 
Rutgers, The State University, De- 
partment of Environmental Re- 
sources, New Brunswick, N.J., July 
1973. 59 pp. Price $3.50 in paper 
copy, $1.45 in microfiche. 

A large number of estuarine site 
development lagoon systems have 
been constructed along the New 
Jersey shore with little knowledge 
about the true nature of the system 
being created and its impact on the 
existing natural estuarine systems. 
This comprehensive study surveyed 
area homeowners to characterize 
lagoon development in terms of the 
individuals who purchase and live 
in lagoon homes, the use of these 
homes, and the utilization of the 
area's resources. In spite of per- 
ceived major problems of pollution 
and over-development, homeown- 
ers are generally quite satisfied. 
The most popular recreational ac- 
tivities among lagoon residents in- 
clude swimming, motor boating, 





fishing, crabbing and shellfishing, 
with most recreational time being 
spent on a resident's own property 
or on lagoon or bay waters. 


Shattles, D. E., ‘A Hydrologic 
Reconnaissance of the Pascagoula 
River Estuary, Mississippi.’’ U.S. 
Geological Survey, Jackson, Miss., 
1973. 30 pp. Price $3.50 in paper 
copy, $1.45 in microfiche. 

The estuaries in Mississippi have 
tremendous potential for recrea- 
tion, waste disposal, navigation, 
and water supply. This study pre- 
sents data from an investigation of 
the Pascagoula Estuary made by 
the U.S. Geological Survey in co- 
operation with the Pat Harrison 
Waterway District. The range in 
tides, the degree of saltwater in- 
trusion upstream, and the natural 
water quality are addressed. 


Gupta, T. R., and Foster, J. H., 
“Valuation of Visual-Cultural Ben- 
efits from Freshwater Wetlands 
in Massachusetts.’ Massachusetts 
University, Department of Agricul- 
tural and Food Economics, Am- 
herst, Mass., 1973. 2 pp. 

The study suggests an alterna- 
tive to the ‘‘willingness to pay”’ ap- 
proaches to measuring the social 
value of natural open space and 
recreation resources. The method 
combines determination and mea- 
surement of the physical qualities 
of the resource by landscape archi- 
tects with the measurement of val- 
ue as expressed by the political 
system. Although this approach has 


certain weaknesses, it seems to 
produce valid dollar figures on 
which public purchase or other 


preservation decisions can 


based. 


1975 BOR CONTRACTS 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation recently awarded seven research 


contracts to assist on-going program activities as well as to broaden 
recreation information data base. 


Title 


Evaluation of Previous Recreation 
Surveys and the Design/Testing of a 
Nationwide Survey Program 


Identification/Evaluation of Wild 
and Scenic River Segments, 
Physiographic Section 5a and 5b 


Identification/Evaluation of Wild 
and Scenic River Segments, 
Physiographic Section 8d and 8e 


A Study to Determine and Maintain 
Critical Natural Recreation 
Resource Areas 


Study of Optimum Recreation 
Resource Carrying Capacity 


Evaluation of Public Willingness to 
Pay User Charges for Use of Out 
door Recreation Areas and Facilities 


Develop and Test Methods for 
Determining Minimum Stream Flow 
Needed for Various Recreational 
Pursuits 


Contractor—Name and Address 


Kirschner Associates, Inc 
733 15th Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


Commonwealth Associates Inc 
209 East Washington Avenue 
Jackson, Michigan 49201 


Beak Consultants Incorporated 
317 SW Alter (3rd Fl Loyalty Bldg.) 
Portland, Oregon 97204 


Urban Research & Development Corp. 
528 North New Street 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 


Urban Research & Development Corp 
528 North New Street 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 


Economics Research Associates 
680 Beach Street, Suite 365 
San Francisco, California 94109 


Jason M. Cortell and Associates, Inc 
194 Worcester Street 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 02181 


RECREATION 
PERSONALITIES 


New Forest Service 
Recreation Director 

Zane G. Smith, Jr., is the new 
director of recreation in the Wash- 
ington office of the Forest Service. 
Smith will guide the planning and 
development of recreation facilities 
and the administration of recrea- 
tion uses on the 155 National For- 
ests across the nation. Recreation 
use on the National Forests has in- 
creased more than 25 million visi- 
tor-days during the last 5 years. 


Zane G. Smith, Jr., is the U.S 
Forest Service's new Director 
of Recreation in Washington 
D.C 


Smith last served as supervisor 
of the 1.8-million-acre Willamette 
National Forest, headquartered in 
Eugene, Oreg. His career with the 
Service started on the Rogue River 
National Forest, Oreg., in 1955. 
Since then, he has served on the 
Malheur, Winema, and Okanogan 
National Forests in Oregon and 
Washington; the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest in Washington; and 
the Sierra National Forest, Fresno, 
Calif. His experience includes 2 
years with the Division of Man- 
power and Youth Conservation 
Programs in Washington, D.C. 

Smith succeeds Roy Bond, now 
Southeastern Regional Forester in 
Atlanta, Ga. 





New BLM Assistant Director 

Archie D. Craft, State director 
for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Oregon and Washington, 
has been named Assistant Director 
of Technical Services in Washing- 
ton, D.C., filling a vacancy created 
by the retirement of Eugene Zum- 
walt. Craft has been State director 
since 1967. Since he began his 
BLM career in Bend, Oreg., in 
1948, Craft has served in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in BLM’s Roseburg 
district in Oregon, in Alaska and 
Idaho. 


Recreation Award 


Ney C. Landrum, Director of the 
Florida Division of Recreatien 
and Parks, has been awarded the 
Outdoor Recreation Achievement 
Award, the U.S. Department of the 
Interior's highest outdoor recrea- 
tion award. 


New San Francisco 
Parks Chief 

John J. Spring has been named 
general manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation and Park Depart- 
ment, succeeding Joseph Caverly. 
Spring began his career in the city’s 
parks and recreation system 38 


re 
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years ago. He has served as super- 
intendent of parks since November 
1974, and previously was director 
of the San Francisco Zoo. 

In his new position, Spring will 
play a key role in administering the 
annual $2.5 million in additional 
funds, approved by the voters last 
November, for new park and open 
space acquisitions and the improve- 
ment of existing park and recrea- 
tion facilities. 


BOR Regional 
Director Honored 

The California Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission recently honored 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
Pacific Southwest Regional Direc- 
tor, Frank E. Sylvester, with one of 
the State’s most distinguished 
conservation commendations, the 
Golden Bear Award. This award 
was given in recognition of Syl- 
vester’s more than 10 years of ef- 
fort, on behalf of the Commission 
and the State Parks and Recreation 
Department, in furthering the pres- 
ervation of California’s natural and 
historical resources. The plaque 
was presented to Sylvester at a 
Commission meeting in Fresno, 
Calif. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Regional Director Frank E 
Sylvester received California's 
Golden Bear Award for 
outstanding resource 


conservation 
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CREDITS FOR PHOTOS 


Florida Department of Commerce 

Florida Department of Natural Resources 
California Coastal Zone Conservation Commission . 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Pacific Southwest 


National Park Service .. : 

EPA-Documerica, Eric Calonius, Gene Daniels, 
Tomas Sennett, Dick Rowen, Flip Schulke 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Rex Schmidt, 
George Moore 

Texas Highways and Public Transportation Department 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Oregon Highway Commission, Travel Division 

California Parks and Recreation Department 

Washington State Parks and Recreation Commission 

Redwood Empire Association 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake Central Region 


New England River Basins Commission, James Fegan .. 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, South Central Region .. 


The Anchorage Times 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Northwest Region 
Indiana Department of Natural Resources 

U.S. Forest Service 

Idaho State Parks and Recreation Department 
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